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220, St. Mark's Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 



GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Barbarian Europe in Early Times.— In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXXIV, 1914, 
pp. 90-110, L. Joulin discusses the early civilization of barbarian Europe, 
especially central and western Europe. In the eleventh and tenth centuries 
B.C. bronze was the only metal known. The types of weapons and utensils 
were the same everywhere, although there were local differences. This had 
probably been the situation for half a millennium. In Scandinavia, in Hun- 
gary and in Italy industry was highly developed, and there was some commerce. 
After the eighth century a change began which became more rapid in the 
following centuries. Three peoples had an important part in this develop- 
ment of barbarian Europe, the Greeks, the Celts, who began to work iron in 
the eighth century b.c. and developed the Hallstatf and La Tene civilizations, 
and the Romans. In the countries not reached by Roman arms the civiliza- 
tion of La Tene held sway until the great migrations of the third and fourth 
centuries a.d. 

Rock-cut Tombs in Cyprus.— In Archaeologia, LXVI, 1915, pp. 159-178 
(15 figs.), G. Jeffery describes the present methods of quarrying in Cyprus 
which are the same as when iron tools first came into use. The character of 
the tools used in making the rock-cut tombs is, therefore, of little assistance 
in establishing their date. The different types of tombs at Tamassus, Paphos, 
Larnaca and Salamis are described, as well as the rock-hewn chapel of Ar- 
cheiropoetos at Lambousa. 

The Prison of St. Catharine at Salamis. — In Archaeologia, LXVI, 1915, 
pp. 179-194 (2 pis.), J. L. Myres discusses the evidence for the date of the 
"Prison of St. Catharine' ' at Salamis in Cyprus and concludes that this 
monument was a Graeco-Roman tomb. A report is appended of the excava- 
tions on the site in 1913 and the work done to preserve the structure. 

1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archae- 
ological Books are conducted by Professor Bate3, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor 
C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckingham, Dr. T. A. Buenger, Mr. L. D. Caskey, Pro- 
fessor Harold R. Hastings, Professor Elmer T. Merrill, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Pro- 
fessor A. S. Pease, Professor S. B. Platner, Professor John C. Rolfe, Dr. John Shapley, 
Professor A. L. Wheeler, and the Editors, especially Professor Marquand. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the Journal material published after 
June 30, 1916. 

For an explanation ot the abbreviations, see pp. 123-124. 
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A History of Sculpture. — Professor H. N. Fowler has published within 
the compass of a single volume a history of sculpture in the principal countries 
of the world from the earliest Egyptian dynasties to the present day. The 
book is intended for the general reader and contains illustrations of the most 
important monuments. The amount of space assigned to the different sections 
is as follows: To Egypt, pp. 1-23; to Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 24-40; to 
Hittite, Persian, Phoenician and Cypriote sculpture, pp. 41-51; to Greece, 
pp. 53-138; to Etruria, pp. 139-172; to Rome, pp. 148-165; to Byzantine 
sculpture, pp. 166-172; to Mediaeval sculpture in Italy, France, Germany, 
England and Spain, pp. 173-256; to Renaissance sculpture in the same coun- 
tries, pp. 257-345; to modern sculpture, including a chapter on the United 
States, pp. 346-406; and to the sculpture of the Far East, pp. 407-418. An 
introductory chapter deals with the materials and methods in sculpture, and 
a bibliography completes the book. [A History of Sculpture. By Harold 
North Fowler. New York, 1916, The Macmillan Company, xxi, 445 pp.; 
195 figs. 8vo. $2.] 

A History of Classical and Italian Art. — In Fasc. 23-24 of Rizzo and Toesca's 
Storia delVArte classica e italiana (Torino, 1916, Unione Tipografico-Editrice 
Torinese, Vol. Ill, pp. 385-132; figs. 232-257), Professor P. Toesca discusses 
painting and sculpture from the end of the eighth to the eleventh century. 

Roman vs. Greek Composition. — In Burl. Mag. XXIX, 1916, pp. 21-25, 
G. F. Hill contrasts the central composition with a dominant frontal figure, 
"centrolatric" he would call it, so characteristic of Roman and Christian art 
with the rhythmic free composition of the Greeks and points out that the 
former was deliberately rejected though known to the Greeks and especially 
recurrent in their archaic period. It is emotionally more impressive but in- 
tellectually less artistic. 

Art and Medicine.— In Burl. Mag. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 155-158, 192-199, 
222-224 (2 pis.; 6 figs.), S. S. Sprigge discusses the part which medicine, 
or more exactly, the representation of medical phenomena has played in art. 
In general the figurative arts have been more accurate than literature in 
recording symptoms of disease and have, for example, distinguished un- 
consciously by the simple exactness of representation the different kinds of 
epidemic. Historians have regularly failed to do this. Even today word- 
pictures often fail to be specific. A large field for artists has been the repro- 
duction of diseased members as votive offerings in cases of supposed miraculous 
recovery. These have been offered to the gods from prehistoric to modern 
times. The stories of the Bible and of the saints also give countless patho- 
logical subjects. The comic and the grotesque are commonly based on 
medical fact, e.g., Mr. Punch. Piero di Cosimo's panel of the Lapiths and 
Centaurs has unmistakable representations of acromegaly. Infantilism was 
a favorite study of Velazquez. Artists do not, however, need any great knowl- 
edge of medicine, nor even of anatomy for their work; an accurate eye and 
hand is better equipment. The chief service of art to medicine has been the 
contradiction of myths, for a lie easily enough told offers insuperable difficul- 
ties of representation and becomes only ludicrous by a literal rendering. A 
scientific service, too, is the evidence of art, even prehistoric art, that our 
forefathers shared diseases, casually attributed to modern civilization. 

Monstrosities in Art.— In R. St. Gr. XXVIII, 1915, pp. 288-349 (17 figs.), 
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W. Deonna discusses the origin of monstrosities in art and concludes that the 
exaggeration in size or increase in number of parts of the human body was 
intended by the artist as an indication of greater power. 

EGYPT 

The Tomb of Perneb.— In B. Metr. Mus. XI, 1916, pp. 31-36 (7 figs.), 
A. M. L(ythgoe) gives an account of the tomb of Perneb, a dignitary of the 
fifth dynasty, about 2650 B.C., which has been transported from Sakkara 
and reerected in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

An Inscription of the Sixth Dynasty. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, pp. 551- 
561 (fig.), A. Moret discusses an inscription of the sixth dynasty from Upper 
Egypt now at the French Institute in Cairo. About half of it is missing, but 
this can be restored with the help of other inscriptions. He proves that it 
gives a chronological account of the life of a certain Daou, vizier of Pepi II, 
and that the stone came from the tomb erected by Daou at Abydos for his 
father Chouj. 

An Inscription of the Middle Kingdom. — In C. R. Acad, Insc. 1915, pp. 
368-377, A. Moret discusses an inscription of five lines upon a stele of the 
Middle Kingdom brought from Edfou by Maspero in 1913 and published by 
Daressy (Annates du service des antiquiUs de VJEJgypte, XV, pp. 207 f). It 
concerns a certain Beb who engaged in a commercial enterprise with money 
which he inherited from his father. It probably dates from the eleventh 
dynasty, about 2000 b.c. 

Hike', the God of Magic— In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVII, 1915, pp. 253-262 
(pi.), A. H. Gardiner states that the word hike' means "magical arts," "mys- 
terious ways of achieving things," and it is evident that the god Hike' is simply 
the word "magic" personified. This is quite clearly brought out in a funerary 
text of the Middle Kingdom, the purpose of which was to enable a dead man 
to assume the form of the god Hike'. 

Ostraca with Colored Sketches.— In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXVII, 1916, 
pp. 23-51 (33 figs.), H. Schafer points out that in ancient Egypt papyrus 
was expensive, and that for ordinary purposes, such as brief notes, short 
notices, or even sketches, pieces of limestone, or terra-cotta sherds were used. 
In 1913 a collection of drawings on sherds was found near the temple of Der 
el-medine, Thebes. They date from the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties 
and represent animals, plants, scenes from daily life, gods, the king, foreigners, 
buildings, etc. The writer catalogues and describes them, ninety-four numbers 
in all. 

The Sign for "Interpreter" in Egyptian.— In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVII, 1915, 
pp. 246-252, G. Jequier states that the sign for interpreter cannot represent 
"a vase with drooping ears," and this incorrect expression should be struck 
out of Egyptologists' vocabularies. In this instance we have a long piece of 
stuff, relatively narrow, with cords at its upper edge. But, considering its 
dimensions, it can hardly represent an apron, but rather a cape, or a traveling 
mantle, attached round the neck and descending almost to the feet. Originally 
the sign, which at first denoted a special vestment, but was generalized later 
and applied to all sorts of clothing for men, must have been used solely as an 
ideogram. As a phonetic it appears as early as the first dynasty, but not so 
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that we can determine its value; from the commencement of the fifth dynasty 
it is applied only to the syllable dad "Interpreter," or the title "Chief of the inter- 
preters." 

Ptolemaic Seal-Impressions. — A collection of 330 clay sealings which were 
made to seal papyrus rolls and were baked hard when the rolls were burned, 
was obtained in Egypt in 1906 and was said with some probability to have 
been found at Edfou. All of these with the exception of 68 which are dis- 
tinctly Egyptian in character are described by J. G. Milne, and many of 
them illustrated, in J.H.S. XXXVI, 1916, pp. 87-101 (2 pis.). Nos. 1-14 
are genre subjects; 15-35, Greek mythological; 36-60, Graeco-Egyptian mytho- 
logical; 61-187, male portraits; 188-213, female portraits; 214-224, grouped 
portraits. The cartouches among the Egyptian specimens suggest a date as 
late as Ptolemy X, Soter II, and possibly a close connection with a priesthood 
of Isis. The portraits are probably royal personages, but as the faces of the 
later Ptolemies are not well known and the workmanship or condition of the 
sealings is often very bad, they can be only conjecturally identified. 

BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 

The Sumerian Original of the Descent of Ishtar. — In Poebel's Historical 
and Religious Texts, PL XIV, No. 23, is published the reverse of a single 
column tablet. In S. Bill Arch. XXXVIII, 1916, pp. 55-59, S. Langdon 
discusses this tablet and states that the ends of the fines are broken away, 
but the fragment reveals the interesting fact that the famous Semitic poem 
of the Descent of Ishtar is really a revision and an expansion of a Sumerian 
original. 

The Land of Nod.— In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVIII, 1916, pp. 6-10, A. H. 
Sayce discusses Langdon's discovery of the Sumerian text which contains 
the story of the Garden of Paradise and the Fall of Man and has shown that 
the situation of the garden was supposed to be in the country called Dilmun 
by the Babylonians. Dilmun, as he has pointed out, was on the shore of the 
Persian Gulf to the southeast of the Edin or "Plain" of Babylonia. One of 
the names by which Dilmun was known was Ni-du. In Ni-du, whatever its 
real origin may have been, the Sumerians would have seen a compound 
which meant "what is at the end" of the world. Nidu is the Land of Nod of 
Gen. 4:16. The latter was "Eastward of Eden" and, therefore, had the same 
geographical position as Dilmun. 

A Sumerian Epic from Nippur. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, pp. 526-537, 
V. Scheil discusses the tablet from Nippur in the museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania, published by Professor Langdon under the title Sumerian 
Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall of Man. 

Sargon in the Land of the Hittites.— In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVII, 1915, 
pp. 227-245, A. H. Sayce discusses a cuneiform tablet found by the German 
excavators at Tel el-Amarna in the spring of 1914. This tablet contains a 
legend of the celebrated Babylonian king and conqueror, Sargon of Akkad, 
which describes his successful invasion of a distant country, separated from 
the rest of the world by a "barrier" of trackless forests and mountains. This 
country was that of the Hittites in eastern Asia Minor. The script is that 
of Boghazkeui; the phonetics and spelling of the Babylonian words, as well 
as the construction of the sentences and use of ideographs, are also those 
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of the Hittite tablets, and at the end of the colophon the scribe has added the 
Hittite qati, "I have copied,' ' or "written," as is usually done at the end of the 
colophons of the native Hittite texts. The house in which the tablet was 
discovered must have belonged to one of the Hittite residents in Tel el-Amarna. 

A Silver Sceptre-Handle.— In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXVII, 1916, pp. 
52-67 (pi.; 27 figs.), O. Weber publishes a silver sceptre-handle said to have 
been found near Sidon and now in Berlin. It is 13.5 cm. high and is decorated 
with two bands of figures in relief. In the upper band a goddess in the shape 
of a sphinx is grappling with a figure half man and half fish; and a nude hero 
stands with one foot on the neck of a tyull while he holds up the rest of the 
animal by the hind legs. In the lower band a monster half man and half bull 
is fighting a huge dog and Gilgamesh is triumphing over a lion. He has 
his left knee on the lion's neck and with his left hand holds the hind legs of 
the beast on high. The art of this sceptre-handle is closely related to that 
of the Babylonian seal cylinders, and resembles particularly the cylinders 
of the time of Hammurabi, or about 2000 B.C., at which period it must be 
dated. The first scene in the upper band may represent a combat between 
Ishtar and Tammuz. The reliefs show a mixture of Babylonian and western 
motives. Gilgamesh and the bull and Gilgamesh and the lion are well known; 
but the sphinx and the hound are western. The story of a fight between 
Engiddu and the Hellhound may have been included in the Gilgamesh epic. 
The sceptre represents Syrian-Hittite culture influenced by Babylonian. 

Tammuz and Osiris.— In J.A.O.S. XXXV, 1915, pp. 213-223, G. A. 
Barton states that the parallel between the Semitic god Tammuz and the 
Egyptian Osiris is most complete. Both were gods of life, and of vegetation; 
both cults were of wide popularity in different sections; with both there were 
connected myths of death and resurrection. Were the two cults connected or 
were they of independent origin? If of independent origin, why did they 
present so many points of similarity? When one remembers that Isis was a 
water-goddess, and that Osiris is sometimes a water-god and sometimes a god 
of vegetation, it seems difficult to escape the conclusion that this pair are 
developments from primitive Hamitic gods and goddesses of fertility, which in 
origin and nature were similar to the primitive gods and goddesses of the 
Semitic peoples. If this be true, Osiris and Tammuz are but special independ- 
ent survivals and manifestations of a primitive cult once common to both 
Hamites and Semites. This in our present state of knowledge seems at least 
a more plausible and historical view than to suppose that the Osiris cult was 
borrowed from Semites or from Babylonia. 

A Tablet of Babylonian Wisdom— In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVIII, 1916, pp. 
105-116, S. Langdon states that he has been successful in recovering an 
important part of the double column edition made for the Asurbanipal library 
and joining to it the Macmillan tablet. The metrical form, strophical arrange- 
ment, and ethical content of these proverbs recall at once to our minds the 
Proverbs of Solomon, the Wisdom of Sirach, and the Story of Ahikar. Since 
portions of the Assyrian book come from the library of Asurbanipal it was 
completed before the seventh century at the latest. The text may possibly be 
as early as Hammurabi. It is doubtful, however, whether a proverb of such 
lofty ethical standard as that which commands to reward evil with good can 
be much earlier than the seventh century. "Unto him that doeth evil shalt 
thou return good. Unto thine enemy justice shalt thou [mete out]." 
8 
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Social Legislation of the Primitive Semites. — In 1912, Dr. Henry Schaeffer 
presented as his doctor's dissertation at the University of Pennsylvania a 
study of the social legislation of the primitive Semites. This he has now 
expanded into a volume in which he discusses in turn matriarchy, patriarchy, 
agnation, the goel or next of kin, slavery, interest, pledges and security, the 
social problem as viewed by the prophets, poor laws, Sabbatical year, the year 
of jubilee, EzekiePs plan of allotment, taxation and tribute, and the develop- 
ment of individual land ownership in Israel. [The Social Legislation oj the 
Primitive Semites. By Henry Schaeffer. New Haven, 1915, Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 245 pp. 8 vo. $2.35 net.] 

Two Late Tablets of Historical Interest.— In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVIII, 
1916 (2 pis.), pp. 27-34, T. G. Pinches discusses two late Babylonian tablets 
of interest. The first tablet, which is dated in the twelfth year of Nabonidus, 
is in the form of a contract, not a trade-document, but of the nature of those 
called "sworn obligations." In this case the oath is stated to be that of 
Nabonidus and Belshazzar, his son. The second tablet differs from that dated 
in the reign of Nabonidus in not being a "sworn obligation." Nevertheless, 
it is a document upon the same lines, as it has, to all appearance, a clause 
imputing a sin — not against the king, but against "Gobryas, governor of 
Babylon." 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

A Philistine Sword.— In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVII, 1915, pp. 127-129 (fig.), 
H. R. Hall publishes a bronze sword found at Bet Dagm, near Gaza, and now 
in the British Museum. It is a Philistine sword of Shardana type and dates 
from about 1200 to 1150 b.c. Its length is 1.05 m. and its greatest width 
8.5 cm. Its edges are straight, so that the blade has the shape of an isosceles 
triangle; and there is a strong ridge running down the middle. No other 
specimen of this type of sword is known. It represents a transition from a 
thrusting to a striking weapon. 

An Incantation Bowl.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, pp. 383-389 (fig.), M. 
Schwab publishes and discusses an incantation bowl in the possession of 
Professor Pozzi. The inscription in four lines is of some importance for 
Aramaic palaeography. 

ASIA MINOR 

A Dedication to Anaitis.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, pp. 270-276 (fig.), 
F. Cumont discusses an inscribed relief found at Kioelnte, near Koula, in 
ancient Maeonia and now in the museum at Leyden. It was dedicated by a 
woman named Charite who had been cured of an illness by means of the 
incantations of the priestess of Anaitis. Such a priestess is not otherwise 
known. Anaitis is represented, like the Ephesian Artemis, with the upper 
part of her body covered with breasts and with a stag on either side of her. 
Above is a standing figure of the sun god Men. Men and Anaitis preserve the 
tradition of the Iranian pair, Mithra and Anahita. The relief probably dates 
from the end of the second century a,d. 

The Ionian Confederacy.— In J.H.S. XXXV, 1915, pp. 173-188, M. O. B, 
Caspari discusses some of the problems in the history of the Ionian League. 
The founding, probably due to the need of united action against the Aeolians, 
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was certainly earlier than the date of the Cimmerian invasion (650 b.c.) 
and than that of the Hymn to Apollo (seventh or eighth century) which men- 
tions the later Ionic festival at Delos; but it can be only vaguely set as between 
900 and 700 b.c. The purpose of the continental league with its meetings 
held at Mycale was from the beginning political, while that of the festival 
at Delos was religious. The number of members was at first fluctuating, but in 
the time of Herodotus it was understood to be fixed at twelve, and after the 
founding of New Smyrna ca. 300 b.c. it was thirteen. The nature of the 
deliberative council and the means of enforcing its decrees in early times are 
not known, but after a period of comparative inactivity during the Lydian 
aggressions, a need of a more centralized administration was felt at the time 
of the Persian invasion of western Asia Minor, and a reorganization of the 
League was made by which the cities which were members surrendered their 
power of making war and treaties to a central body meeting at Teos and 
assumed the relation of demes to a polis. The League took some measures of 
defence at the time of the Ionian revolt, but after the Persian wars it was 
superseded by the Confederacy of Delos under Athenian hegemony. There 
was a brief period of revival about 400 b.c. and another under the Diadochi 
which lasted until the conquest by Sulla in 85-84 b.c, but it had now a 
purely sacral and formal character, administering the festival at Mycale and 
depending wholly on the great territorial kings. It existed also in the reigns 
of Augustus, Domitian, Antoninus Pius and Septimius Severus, but served 
merely as a means of holding a festival as a form of amusement. The evidence 
on these points is found chiefly in inscriptions and in the Greek historians. 
Ibid, XXXVI, 1916, p. 102, attention is called to the evidence of coins for 
the nature of the league at the time of the Ionian revolt. Nine or ten Ionian 
cities at that time issued electrum coins with an identical reverse type and on 
the same standard of weight, but these are not a federal coinage and only 
prove a sort of entente among the Ionian towns. 

Measures of Capacity at Pergamon. — Three jars (x£0ot) from Pergamon, 
marked as containing respectively 26, 27, and 28 "measures" (designated 
by an abbreviated A, either for Anfopets or Aprd/Sat) together with an in- 
scription from Patmos which gives the ratio of the Pergamene to the Attic 
cotyle as 12:7, form the basis for a calculation of the volume of the Pergamene 
liquid measures and the weight of their contents in Roman ounces. The 
Pergamene cotyle of oil weighed one pound (AJrpa) of 12 ounces, or 96 
drachmas, at 8 drachmas to the ounce. The large Aierp^r^s or amphora 
contained apparently 96 cotylae (12 cotylae=l chous, 8 choes=l amphoreus, 
as in Ptolemaic wine measure). These measures are by the Phoenician- 
Ptolemaic standard. The Attic cotyle is to be reckoned as containing .2265 
modern litres, or a water weight of 226.5 grams. This, with a more accurate 
ratio than the 12 :7, in which a small fraction was thrown out, gives the volume 
of the Pergamene cotyle as .3865 litres, and the largest of the three jars 
should contain 28 X 96 X .3865 litres, or 1043.75 litres, which is as close to the 
actual volume by measurement, 1061 litres, as the practical necessity of not 
filling to the very edge would allow. The weight of this volume of oil is to be 
reckoned at 9:10 of the weight in water. (O. Viedebantt, Arch. Am. 1915, 
cols. 137-142; fig.) 

Inscriptions of Rhodes. — In 'Apx. 'E<£. 1915, pp. 128-131, M. D. Chaviaras 
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publishes seventeen inscriptions from Rhodes. The most important is evi- 
dently a list of naval officials, not earlier than the first century b.c. The 
names in the first column, at least, are alphabetized by their initial letters. 
The titles ' ApxwawfrbXaj-, $6Aa£, KaBfaevoi (members of admiralty court) 
occur. 

Coinage of Chios.— In Num. Chron. 1915, pp. 361-432 (2 pis.), J. Mavro- 
gordato proceeds with his chronological arrangement of the coins of Chios, 
taking into account in this second part Miss Agnes Baldwin's article on the 
electrum and silver coins of Chios during the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries 
b.c, published in A.J. Num. The work is to be continued. 

GREECE 

SCULPTURE 

Two Bronze Figures of Athletes. — Two small bronze figures of athletes 
(height about 20 cm.) probably from lebetes, were found on the Acropolis to 
the south of the Parthenon and are in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens. 
They represent momentary poses in the throwing of the discus; one is position 

2 in E. N. Gardiner's analysis of this action (J.H.S. XXVII, 1907, p. 16; 
A. J. A. 1907, p. 469), the other and finer figure is a transition from between 
positions 3 and 4, which last is that of Myron's Discobolos. The small 
bronzes are in more than one sense a transition to this work. In style, as seen 
in the treatment of the hair, the abdominal muscles, the thigh, etc., they are 
distinctly Attic, parallel to the art of red-figured vases, and they show how 
the problems preliminary to Myron's apparently isolated achievement were 
worked out on an humbler scale. Like the larger statue, they render the 
"mechanism and organic action" of the body, without "character or emotional 
expression." (H. G. E. White, J.H.S. XXXVI, 1916, pp. 16-24; 2 pis.; 

3 figs.) 

The Barberini Suppliant— In J. Int. Arch. Num. XVI, 1914, pp. 255-278 
(pi.; fig.), I. N. Svoronos argues that the Barberini "Suppliant," which re- 
sembles the figure identified by him as Procris on the crater of the Medici, 
(see p. 485) is in reality a statue of Callisto, slain by Artemis beside her 
new born son Areas. The statue is reproduced on coins of Orchomenus 
and Methydrium in Arcadia from about 370 b.c. It has been recognized as 
an original work of the latter part of the fifth century b.c. and Svoronos 
believes that it is the Callisto of Deinomenes which Pausanias (I, 25,1) 
saw on the Acropolis at Athens. 

Amazon Studies.— In Jb. Arch. I. XXX, 1915 (pp. 131-179; 5 pis.; 9 figs.), 
F. Noack publishes anew the Amazon relief from Ephesus, now at Vienna, 
which probably formed part of the decoration of the great altar of Artemis, 
and also the Copenhagen replica of the Amazon statue at Ephesus, the best- 
known copy of which is in Berlin. In this connection he discusses the three 
famous Wounded Amazons of Ephesus known as the Capitoline, Mattei 
(Vatican) and Berlin types, making an especial study of the draping of the 
tunic and comparing the attitudes and positions of the figures by means of 
ingenious horizontal and vertical contours. These contours, compared also 
with those of the Doryphoros and Diadoumenos, show that the Capitoline or 
Sosicles type, in which the figure wears a mantle over the peplus and leans 
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slightly forward, is in the Peloponnesian manner and indeed from Polyclitus 
himself. The Berlin-Lansdowne type, of which the relief is an adaptation, 
is the one in which the figure leans on a support under the left elbow and 
raises the right hand to rest on the top of the head. With its somewhat pre- 
cise arrangement of draperies, in four groups of vertical folds, and the inten- 
tional display of the forms of the body, it is markedly Ionic-Attic in character 
and may be conjecturally identified with the Eucnemon (beautiful-legged) 
Amazon of Strongylion, an artist associated with Cephisodotus and Praxiteles. 
The absence of the wound under the right arm in the relief shows that this 
illogical feature, which occurs in all the statue replicas, does not go back to 
the bronze original. The Mattei type, with wound in the left thigh and 
leaning heavily on a spear at the left, may be traced back to a conjectural 
original, perhaps in a Polygnotan fresco group, of the great period after the 
Persian wars. This original established so strong a precedent for the attitude 
of a wounded warrior that it appears, even to the wearing of the Amazon's 
double-girded tunic, in a picture of Aeneas at Pompeii. The bold position of 
the right arm, passing over the top of the head to grasp the upper part of the 
spear on the left side, is, however, original with the artist of the Ephesus statue. 
The Sculptures of the Later Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. — In J.H.S. 
XXXVI, 1916, pp. 25-35 (7 figs.), W. R. Lethaby presents some additional 
notes on the sculptured pedestals and column-drums of the fourth century 
Artemisium at Ephesus (see ibid. XXXIII, p. 87; XXXIV, p. 76; A. J. A. 
XVII, 1913, p. 541; XVIII, 1914, p. 187) and adds a summary of the general 
design of the temple, architectural and sculptural, based on the closely related 
evidence of inscriptions and existing remains. Apparently the covered part 
of the temple was the pronaos, a large hall in which the temple treasures were 
kept and where meetings were held, while the main sanctuary was open to 
the sky and the wooden ceiling was over the side aisles. As at Priene, the 
Mausoleum, the Nereid Monument, etc., the traditional Ionic order without 
frieze was followed. The general scheme of the decoration was probably 
suggested by that of the Parthenon and was related to the great festival of 
the goddess, held on her birthday in May, as that of the Parthenon was 
related to the Panathenaic festival. The square pedestals or bases belonging 
to the piers which formed the outer row of supports at the west end or front 
of the temple, and the lower drums of the round columns which formed the 
inner row here, were sculptured with the Labors of Heracles, and the Adven- 
tures of Theseus, the members at the ends of these two rows having respectively 
Victories leading animals to sacrifice and people bringing gifts. At the rear 
or eastern end there were only round columns, and the sculptured drums had 
groups of the Muses, Apollo, Artemis and Leto, possibly other gods and 
goddesses and attendants, and at the ends, priestesses putting up garlands for 
decorations and the assembling citizens. Thus the whole scheme showed the 
deeds of the two great Greek heroes and a festival of Artemis. The columns 
at the sides were probably plain. The pedestal sculptures include Heracles 
and Antaeus, the earliest example of a grouping which became typical for 
this scene; Heracles and Omphale; Heracles in the garden of the Hesperides; 
probably Heracles and the Cerynian stag, with Artemis giving a warning 
signal; Heracles and a Triton, and Nereids riding hippocamps, these last two 
subjects evidently designed by Scopas, the author of other famous marine 
subjects. To the west end belong also the Rescue of Alcestis from Hades and 
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a Theseus and Sinis. A procession of priests in Persian dress is perhaps the 
prototype in art of the Wise Men of the East. Among the Muses are several 
figures which were or became typical for certain of their number, notably 
a standing Polyhymnia. The draperies show a Phidian tradition. A frag- 
ment of a sheep's head may come from the temple dedicated by Croesus. 
A fifth-century lion's head and some fragments of a colossal female figure or 
figures are perhaps from a large cult image or votive statue of the vbrvia OrjpQp. 

The Nereid Monument Re-Examined. — Any exact restoration of the 
Nereid Monument from Xanthus is made difficult by the fact that the backs 
of the heavy slabs were sawed off when they were transported to England 
some seventy years ago and so much of the structural evidence was destroyed, 
but a new and careful study of the dimensions and subjects of the blocks of 
the various friezes together with the dimensions of the substructure that 
remains, leads to certain definite conclusions. The monument was in the 
form of a temple with cella and peristyle, raised upon a high podium or base 
measuring about 33 X 22 ft. but inclining slightly inward, as columns decrease 
toward the top. Around this podium ran two sculptured friezes, the lower 
being wider than the upper, their backgrounds flush with the masonry below. 
The narrow frieze, which lacks only three blocks out of twenty-two, has scenes 
of battle, siege and surrender. There was a third frieze on the epistyle, with 
hunting and battle scenes, and still another around the cella, which had a 
funeral banquet and a sepulchral sacrifice at the two ends, and at the sides, 
scenes of feasting and a battle with Victory. The cella was recessed in antis 
at the entrance end and probably finished with two pilasters at the other end. 
While the influence of the Parthenon and the Erechtheum is evident in the 
design of this monument, its closest relations are with other Lycian works 
of the fourth century and with the Sidon sarcophagi, especially the Alexander 
sarcophagus. The composition of the narrow frieze of the podium is an 
attempt to reproduce the effect of painting. (W. R. Lethaby, J.H.S. 
XXXV, 1915, pp. 208-224; 3 figs.) 

The Eros of Motye. — A small terra-cotta head found in 1871 on the site of 
Phoenician Motye, the little island of San Pantaleo off the west coast of 
Sicily, is published by H. Thieesch in Jb. Arch. I. XXX, 1915 (pp. 179-192; 
pi.; 5 figs.). Although somewhat injured by a mistaken method of cleaning, 
it is intact even to the tip of the nose, and is one of the finest of Sicilian terra- 
cottas. It is a Greek work of the transitional severe style, to be dated about 
470 B.C. or a little earlier, and is the earliest known plastic representation of 
the god of love. The hair is smooth above the band and arranged in a deep 
fringe of curls below, which cover the forehead, ears and back of the neck, 
and there are indications, at the fracture at the back, of a pair of high-set 
wings. The nearest analogies are found in Sicily, in coins of Eryx and Segesta, 
a metope from Selinus, etc. The statue to which the head belonged doubtless 
stood in a shrine or small temple of the Greek colony in Motye, subsidiary 
to the great sanctuary of Aphrodite at near-by Eryx. 

The Eros of Lemnos. — In R. Arch., fifth series, III, 1916, p. 157 (cut), 
S. R(einach) publishes a cut of the Eros found at Lemnos in October, 1915, 
and a cut of the Eros Bending his Bow in the Louvre, showing that the newly 
found torso is a replica of the well-known type. 

The Alexander of Cyrene.— In R. Arch., fifth series, III, 1916, pp. 169-183 
(fig.) ; Ada Maviglia discusses the statue of Alexander found at Cyrene in 
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1914. She thinks the figure held a sceptre in the right and a cornucopia in 
the left hand. It represented Alexander-Helios. The horse's head beside the 
statue indicates the sun thought of as a rider. Alexander identified himself 
in Egypt with Amon-Ra, the sun god. The bronze original of this statue was 
probably by Lysippus. Its somewhat Polyclitan aspect is due to the fact that 
it was a temple statue. The bronze from Rheims, in the Cabinet des M6dail- 
les, is a fusion of an Alexander-Zeus and an Alexander similar to the Poseidon 
of Melos, that is to say, the Alexander with the lance. 

The Marble Crater of the Medici.— In J. Int. Arch. Num. XVI, 1914, pp. 
215-254 (3 pis.; fig.), I. N. Svoronos argues that the scene on the marble 
crater of the Medici at Florence represents Cephalus on trial before the court 
of the Areopagus for having accidentally killed his wife Procris. The two 
stones are the stones of hybris and anaideia. The plaintiff is Erechtheus. 
On the ground, before the statue of Athena Areia, is the dying Procris. The 
judge is Ares. Behind Cephalus are Amphitryon, Panopeus and Helios. 
He argues further that the scene on the vase is an incomplete copy made in 
imperial Roman times of a neo- Attic original which contained figures of Boutes, 
Praxithea, Procne, Philomela and Pandion behind Erechtheus. The evidence 
for this is to be found in a relief discovered by Amelung in Italy (see Rom. 
Mitt. 1909, p. 189). The original relief was probably the work of the later 
Praxiteles. 

Alexandrian Bone Reliefs in the National Museum at Athens. — In 'Ap*. 'E<£. 

1915, pp. 138-145 (10 figs.). A. Xyngopoulos publishes the five specimens of 
small, bone reliefs in the Egyptian collection of the museum at Athens. Such 
reliefs have been found in large numbers in cemeteries about Alexandria. 
They are important as exhibiting prototypes of elements in later art, especially 
Byzantine. Of the five specimens in Athens two represent a Nereid, two a 
dancing girl; and one a standing nude man. They date from the third or 
fourth century after Christ. The Nereid type, especially, with the bowed 
folds of the mantle forming a background for the nude figure, had a wide 
influence, traced in Hellenistic, Buddhist, and Byzantine art. 

Athena and Vajrapani.— In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXVII, 1916, pp. 174- 
180 (5 figs.), A. Grunwedel points out that the type of Athena Promachus 
with the thunderbolt in her right hand and the shield on her extended left 
arm which was found by Stein on seals at Niya, Chinese Turkestan, also 
appears occasionally on Indo-Scythian coins. These were copied from earlier 
coins. A type of Vajrapani with helmet and thunderbolt may be derived 
from this archaic Athena. 

Eros with a Mask of Silenus.— In R. Arch., fifth series, III, 1916, pp. 
74-97, W. Deonna contributes, as the first of a series of 'Notes Archeo- 
logiques/ an article on Eros with the mask of Silenus. Masks have a symbolic 
connection with the future life, and the mask of Silenus, like other Bacchic 
symbols, is connected with the Dionysiac mysteries. The Erotes playing 
with the mask of Silenus have a profound symbolic sense. The mask is that 
of the infernal Silenus, whom Roman art received perhaps from Greece through 
the Etruscans. The mask seems to have devoured the Eros who carries it, 
and to have left nothing of him except his hand, which sometimes holds the 
chthonic serpent. Other Erotes gaze with terror and submission upon this 
visitor from the world below. The article contains many observations upon 
the religious attitude of the Greeks in the Hellenistic period. 
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Anthropometry of Greek Statues. — Ancient sculptors, Egyptian and Greek, 
in constructing the human figure, must have based their work not on the mere 
perceptive faculty of the eye without conscious calculation, but on definite 
systems of numerical ratios, which were traditional and which varied with 
different schools, as the early Attic, Polyclitan, Lysippian and Praxitelean. 
That such canons existed is known from Vitruvius and other writers, and is 
also to be inferred from the close resemblances within such groups or schools. 
Many later great artists have believed this and have tried to reconstruct such 
a system, notably Leonardo da Vinci and Albrecht Dtirer, but not until 
recently has a sufficient amount of material in observed and recorded measure- 
ments been collected to serve as a basis for any complete study. An under- 
standing of the exact facts with which one is working, as distinguished from 
the aesthetic perception, is the &va\oyia of the Greeks, a no less necessary 
factor in producing a true work of art than the more highly esteemed avunerpLa 
and eitpvO/jtia. The systems of the ancients must have been based on geo- 
metric ratios, as they had no other instruments of precision, such as millimetre 
scales and squared paper, by which calculations could be easily transferred 
from one figure to another of a different height. They probably worked 
largely with the ratios of the sides of polygons inscribed in circles (hexagon 
or radius, pentagon, square, triangle) together with the heights of these 
figures, which would all vary automatically when any one was changed. 
Nature herself seems to have used some such simple proportions in fashioning 
the human body. Two extremely useful studies have already been pub- 
lished, by A. Kalkmann on the proportions of the human face in Greek statuary 
and by G. Frisch on the human figure. Anthropometry may now be considered 
an exact science. In J.H.S. XXXV, 1915, pp. 226-259 (3 pis.; 19 figs.), 
a typical design has been made by F. W. G. Foat, from data of the widest 
possible range, to serve as a universal basis for recording the facts of any 
figure that may be examined, either the living body or a statue, and it is 
hoped that patient study of such facts on a vast scale may lead to the re- 
discovery of the Greek system or systems. Mr. Foat's scheme permits the 
exact designation of any point in the figure when standing erect, by the method 
of orthogonal projection on three planes at right angles to one another, as in 
solid geometry, — a principal or median plane bisecting the body exactly 
from front to back, a transverse plane passing through the shoulder, hip, 
knee and ankle joints of both halves, and the horizontal plane on which the 
figure stands. Any point can be exactly located by three numbers giving 
its perpendicular distance in millimetres from each of these planes. When 
the prejudice against any mechanical methods in art is overcome, these 
"elevations' ' of a statue will be found to be as useful to the artist as the ele- 
vations and plans of buildings are to the architect. 

The Painting of Plaster Casts. — In Museumskunde, XI, 1915, pp. 193-198, 
B. Daun discusses the painting of casts of ancient sculpture, and advises 
caution, lest the painted cast give a wrong impression of the original. 

VASES] AND PAINTING 

Northern Influence in Mycenaean Vase-Painting. — In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 
XXXVII, 1916, pp. 155-173 (22 figs.), C. Schuchhardt shows that a type of 
decoration consisting of vertical fines with cross strokes between them either 
in the shape of triangles, or in some other shape, existed in central Europe 
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in very early times. This is found in many variations in Mycenaean vase- 
painting. It was common in Bohemia, Moravia, Carniola and Slavonia, 
whence it gradually made its way south. It was known along the Danube 
and in Thessaly in the Stone Age, in Sicily in the Copper Age, in Mycenae 
in the Bronze Age, and in Cyprus and along the Syrian coast somewhat later. 

The Date and Origin of Minyan Ware. — The material for the study of 
Minyan ware and its connections has been so much increased since the pub- 
lication of Forsdyke's article (J.H.S. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 126 ff.), by ex- 
cavations on several sites in Phocis, that it is now possible to settle some 
points more definitely. It seems probable that the Trojan influence which 
has been noted in this gray ware of Boeotia and Phocis indicates an interaction 
through the medium of the northern Cyclades rather than an invasion or 
conquest from either side or any extensive importation. The Minyan ware 
of Central Greece was made at home, and its advent may be assumed to be 
about contemporary with Middle Minoan II of the Cretan epochs. (V. G. 
Childe, J.H.S. XXXV, 1915, pp. 196-207; 5 figs.) 

Black-Figured Cylices from Rheitsona.— In 'A PX . 'E<£. 1915, pp. 114-127 (25 
figs.), P. N. Ure publishes the series of black-figured cylices found in graves 
excavated at Rheitsona (Mycalessus) in 1907-8 (cf. B.S.A. XIV; J.H.S. 
XXIX), with a very careful study and definition of the different styles, based 
upon personal inspection of a great number of specimens in many of the 
museums of Europe. Six types, four of them subdivided into two groups each, 
are distinguished, dating from about 550 to about 450 B.C. Types C and D 
are more definitely dated by the help of the Rheitsona excavations. 

A Black-Figured Amphora. — In the Museum Journal of the University of 
Pennsylvania, V, 1915, pp. 169-172 (5 figs.), S. B. L(uce) discusses a small 
black-figured amphora, 29.3 cm. high in the museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania. In panels on the sides are scenes representing boxing and 
discus throwing. The shape suggests that it is the prototype of the "Nolan" 
amphora. 

Black-Figured Bowls. — In the Museum Journal of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, V, 1915, pp. 173-179 (5 figs.), Mrs. E. H. D(ohan) publishes four 
covered bowls from Orvieto in the museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 



Figure 1. — Scene Painted on a Bowl prom Orvieto 

The shape is unusual. The decoration consists of bands of figures in black 
representing youths and maidens conversing, maenads and satyrs dancing, 
seated divinities (Fig. 1), horsemen, warriors and athletes. 
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A Psycter by Euthymides at Turin. — The missing psycter signed by Eu- 
thymides which formerly belonged to Signor Bazzichelli at Viterbo has been 
found in fragments in the museum at Turin and is published by J. C. Hoppin 
in J.H.S. XXXV, 1915, pp. 189-195 (2 pis. ; 3 figs.) . On either side of the vase 
is a pair of youths wrestling, with their names and with the artist's signature. 
Those on the obverse are apparently Theseus and Cercyon, and those on the 
reverse Phayllus and Olympiodorus, but the second name in both pairs is made 
uncertain by breaks. Certain mistakes and irregularities in inscriptions and 
contours may be the work of apprentices, but the characteristics in general are 
those of Euthymides, especially the congratulatory exclamation eliye valxi on 
the obverse. It is to be dated in the decade 500-490 b.c. 

A Hydria by the Painter of the Berlin Amphora 2160. — In Burl. Mag. 
XXVIII, 1916, pp. 137-138 (2 pis.), J. D. Beazley adds another to the list 
of works attributed by him to the painter of the Berlin amphora No. 2160. 
This is a red-figured Attic hydria of about 480 b.c, found at Vulci, now No. 628 
in the Hermitage. The subject depicted is the meeting of Achilles and Polyx- 
ena at the fountain. 

Glazed Vases in the Metropolitan Museum.— In B. Metr. Mus. XI, 1916, pp. 
64-68 (10 figs.), Miss G. M. A. R(ichter) describes the Graeco-Roman vases 
of terra-cotta with a "metallic" glaze in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
There are eight specimens in addition to those loaned by Mr. Morgan. The 
vases were usually made in moulds with the decoration in relief, but in one type 
the reliefs were of white clay added to the body of the vase. The influence of 
metal work is apparent. The specimens in New York date from the first 
century b.c. to the first century a.d. 

The Paintings of Panenus and the Throne of Zeus at Olympia. — In Atti del 
Reale Institute Veneto di scienze, lettere ed arti, LXXIV, 1915, pp. 1555-1574 

(fig.), G. Pellegrini discusses the 
location of the paintings of Panenus 
in the temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
The theories proposed by Brunn, 
Gardner and Murray, with the 
modifications suggested by other 
writers, are shown to be unsatis- 
factory. Pellegrini argues that the 
four columns were placed under 
the throne of Zeus, that these col- 
umns were connected by partitions, 
and that other partitions ran from 
the columns to the legs of the throne 
(Fig. 2). Thus there were twelve 
surfaces for paintings. The three 
in front were painted blue, while 
the others were decorated with 
figures. Such an arrangement agrees 
well with the words of Pausanias. 

Protogenes as a Painter of Ships. 

— According to Pliny, N.H. 

XXXV, 88, Protogenes, the great painter of Caunos was forced to paint 

ships (pingere naves) until he was fifty years old in order to support himself. 




Figure 2. — Suggested Arrangement 
of the Paintings by Panenus 
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A similar story was told 6f a later painter, Heraclides of Macedonia {ibid, 
XXXV, 135). In R. St. Gr. XXVIII, 1915, pp. 282-287, A. de Ridder 
argues that what these men really did was to paint pictures of ships which 
were dedicated in temples by sailors as offerings for a safe return. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

Prehellenic Inscriptions of Thessaly. — In 'Ap*. 'E<£. 1915, pp. 97-114 (6 pis.; 
34 figs.), N. I. Giannopotjlos publishes thirty-four small articles found in 
different places in Thessaly, bearing characters and designs which he believes 
to be prehellenic. The articles are stone spindle-weights, seals of terra-cotta 
and stone, seal-rings of bronze and of silver, and a terra-cotta disk. Numerous 
parallels are found to the "Minoan" writing of Crete, discussed by Evans and 
the Italians, and a comparative table of the characters is appended. The 
editors of 'Apx- *E<£., in a foot-note, express doubt as to the prehistoric status 
of these finds, some of which they think may be "Christian" and of later date. 

Inscriptions from the Sporades. — In 'Ap*. 'E<£. 1915, pp. 131-133, N. D. 
Chaviaras publishes twelve inscriptions from the Sporades, including one 
which testifies to the existence of a shrine of Aphrodite in Syme, one which 
fixed boundaries of property in Patmos, and a decree in honor of an official in 
Lepsia. 

An Attic Decree of 368-7 B.C. and the Festival of the Lenaea. — Dionysius 
of Syracuse, according to Diodorus, died from the effects of a debauch in 
celebration of his victory with a tragedy at the Athenian Lenaea in 368-7 B.C. 
Two months after the Lenaea, in the month Elaphebolion, he made a treaty 
with the Athenians, I. G. II, 52 {Ed. Min. 105), if we are to accept the restora- 
tion of Kirchner. A more correct restoration would date the treaty between 
the 15th and the 19th, probably the 18th or the 19th, of Gamelion. Attic 
decrees give dates that are not holidays, and a consideration of this fact, together 
with the other evidence, makes it probable that the Lenaea were celebrated in 
the fifth century on the 19th, 20th, and 21st of Gamelion, in the fourth cen- 
tury perhaps on the 22nd also. Therefore it is probable that Dionysius made 
the treaty with Athens on the day before the festival in which he won the vic- 
tory. (K. Maltezos, 'Ap X . 'E<f>. 1915, pp. 135-137.) 

The Twentieth of Boedromion.— Two Attic decrees, I.G. II, Suppl. 373 d 
{Ed. Min. 799) and I.G. II 303 {Ed. Min. 768), have caused difficulty by 
being apparently dated on the 20th of Boedromion, one of the days of the 
Eleusinian festival during which the Ecclesia did not meet. This difficulty is 
overcome by a more correct restoration of the dates of the inscriptions by K. 
Maltezos, 'Ap*. 'E<f>. 1915, pp. 137 f. 

The Decree of Lampsacus and the Galates Tolostoages. — In R. Et. Anc. 
XVIII, 1916, pp. 1-11, M. Holleaux shows that in the decree of the people of 
Lampsacus in honor of Hegesias and the other ambassadors to Massalia and 
Rome in 196 {Ath. Mitt. 1881, pp. 96 ff.; Dittenberger, Sylloge* No. 276), the 
Galates Tolostoages are referred to but once; that they never attacked Lamp- 
sacus; and that the decree merely shows that the Massaliotes were on good 
terms with them and that the people of Lampsacus could live at peace with 
them to their advantage. 

Greek Epigraphy in 1914-15.— M. N. Tod's list for the year 1914-15, of 
articles in periodicals and other publications in English, French, German, 
Italian and Greek, that deal with Greek inscriptions or are based largely on 
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such epigraphical material, is given, with brief comments or summaries of the 
more important, in J.H.S. XXXV, 1915, pp. 260-270. Among the larger 
works are Favre's Thesaurus of Ionic inscriptions compared with the language 
of Herodotus; the first part of a grammar of Delphian inscriptions by E. 
Rtisch; a collection of 177 texts from southern Asia Minor, chiefly Pamphylia, 
and one of 61 from Gonni in Thessaly; the epigraphical appendices to J. L. 
Myres's Catalogue of the Cesnola Collection in the Metropolitan Museum, includ- 
ing Cypriote, Greek, and bilingual inscriptions; and a study of the Sacred 
Houses at Delos. To be noted also are: some new fragments of the building 
records of the Parthenon and the accounts for the gold and ivory Athena of 
Phidias; an Amphictyonic decree concerning the reentrance of the Thessalian 
Confederacy and the restoration of the old Council in 186 B.C. (not 190); an 
inscription of Aspendus which proves that the Ptolemaic rule once extended 
to Pamphylia; fragments of a treaty between Tylissus and Cnossus mediated 
by Argos in the middle of the fifth century B.C., from Gortyna. 

A Bulletin of Greek Inscriptions.— In R. St Gr. XXVIII, 1915, pp. 446-475, 
P. Roussel publishes a bulletin of the Greek inscriptions discussed, and of the 
works relating to Greek inscriptions published during the year 1914. 



COINS 

The Decadrachmas of Cimon. — In Ber. Kunsts. XXXVI, 1914, cols. 3-11 
(4 figs.), K. Regling discusses the decadrachmas of Cimon, dividing them into 

Kl 
these classes: 1. Those having on the obverse the signature km on the head- 
band (die a); 2. those having KIMftN on the lowest dolphin (die 0); 3. those 
with K on the head-band and K I MQ N on the dolphin (die 7) ; 4. again those 
having KIMflN on the dolphin (dies 8 and e); 5. those having Kl on the 
head-band (die f); 6. those without signature (dies r) to v). He makes 
three classes for the reverse. 1. The coins with the signature KIMQN on 
the line of the ground (die A) ; those unsigned on the reverse (die B) ; and 3. 

M 
those signed *» above the first horse (die r). Regling differs somewhat from 

Evans in regard to the chronology of the coins. He classifies the eighty- 
seven decadrachmas of Cimon known to him. 

Coins of Catania and Syracuse. — A tetradrachm of Catania with the 
signature TTPOKAH^ and another of Syracuse with H (Kimon?) add a 
third and a second respectively to known examples of these types. (G. de 
Ciccio, Num. Chron. 1915, pp. 357-360; 3 figs.) 

Some Cypriote "Alexanders." — In the British Museum Catalogue of 
Cypriote coins, G. F. Hill published a single Alexander tetradrachm (Paphos 
mint) and a few bronze pieces of the same monarch (Salamis mint) . In an arti- 
cle in A. J. N., 1912 ('Reattribution of Certain Coins of Alexander the Great'), 
E. T. Newell ventured the statement that two series sorted out by him from 
the great hoard of "Alexanders" discovered near Demanhur in Egypt were to 
be ascribed to "some district not far from the north-east corner of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea." He now assigns them confidently to Citiun and Salamis, and 
localizes in Cyprus other "Alexanders." (Num. Chron. 1915, pp. 294-322; 
4 pis.) 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Crew of an Athenian Trireme. — Some fragments of an inscription from 
the Acropolis, most of which are in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens, con- 
tain lists of names in columns, arranged under the titles and classes to which 
the men belonged as members of the crews of triremes. It is not possible to 
determine the original extent of the document, or whether it consisted of one 
or more stones, and the date is only approximately to be set at about 400 B.C., 
but much can be learned of the numbers and character of the various services 
on board such a ship, e.g., what classes were open to metics, foreigners and 
slaves, and whether the citizen members were taken by demes, by tribes or 
otherwise. The list of a single crew seems to consist of two commandants, 
ten marines, one helmsman, one boatswain (/ceXeixrnfc), one pentecontarch, and 
usually a flutist, a shipwright, and a look-out man {irpo3ph.TT}s), with at least 
sixteen citizen sailors and a certain number of slaves. The sailors of foreign 
nationality do not expressly appear on the existing fragments. (J. Sundwall, 
Arch. Anz. 1915, cols. 124-137; facsimile.) 

The Greek House. — In Festgabefiir Hugo Blumner (Zurich, 1914), pp. 186- 
209 (8 figs.), E. Pfuhl publishes a study of the different types of house in 
prehistoric Greek times, as seen at Tiryns, Arne, Melos, etc., and traces their 
development. The Greek house of classical times developed from the megaron 
type with rooms added to the court. 

The Commerce of Sinope. — In a presidential address before the Hellenic 
Society in June, 1914, W. Leaf referred to the British tradition of combining 
sound classical learning with active business life, especially as exemplified in 
George Grote, and to the importance of commerce and finance as factors in 
Greek history itself. He suggested that a commercial history of Greece was 
much to be desired, and that, as a beginning of this work, a very thorough and 
many-sided study of the three books of Strabo (XII-XIV) which deal with Asia 
Minor, should be made by certain experts, with the cooperation of the Society 
as a whole. A year later, when this work, entrusted to a special committee, 
had actually been begun, his address was a contribution to this project, on the 
commerce of Sinope. The current idea that Sinope, the most important of 
the Greek commercial colonies on the Black Sea, owed its importance to its 
connection with the interior of the country especially as the terminus of a 
caravan route, is entirely false, and the proofs of this are abundant, both in 
ancient writers (especially Xenophon, Anab. V, and Strabo, XII, 3) and in the 
statements of modern travellers and geographers. Not only is Sinope shut 
off from the interior by impassable mountains, but there never has been even a 
coast road connecting it with other inhabited places east or west. Its trade 
was entirely water-borne. Lying almost exactly in the middle of the southern 
coast of the Euxine, possessing the only natural harbor on that coast and that a 
large and secure one, it was the natural emporium or port of exchange for this 
whole region, so rich in minerals, forests, fisheries and slaves. The produce of 
the other coast towns and the districts they served was brought together here 
by small coasting vessels and reexported in larger vessels to other cities and 
countries. Among the large places within a radius of 400 miles were Cyzicus, 
Byzantium, Odessus (modern Varna), Olbia (modern Odessa), Panticapaeum 
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and Phanagoria at the entrance to the Sea of Azof, Dioscuriae and Phasis at 
the eastern end of the Black Sea, besides Trapezus, Cerausus, Cotyora, Amisus 
and Heraclia, east and west on the same southern coast. Emporia for such 
concentrated trade are often built by, preference on islands close to the shore, 
witness Cyzicus, Syracuse, Tyre, Venice, Bombay, Hong Kong — and Sinope was 
practically such an island. On the other hand the natural and actual terminus 
for the land or caravan trade from central Asia was at Trapezus, far to the east, 
and for that of northeastern Asia Minor, at Amisus, modern Samsun. There 
was apparently no Greek settlement at Amisus in 400 B.C., and probably not 
until after the overthrow of the power of Persia at the battle of the Granicus 
in 334 b.c. were the Greeks allowed to get a footing here or in the interior of 
Asia Minor. An important Cappadocian product which was exported through 
Sinope and hence was called Sinopic, was fjuXrfc, cinnabar, the compound of 
mercury from which vermilion and other important colors are made. Strabo, 
Theophrastus and others compare it with the cinnabar of Spain and speak of its 
being superseded to some extent by an export from Ephesus in the fourth 
century. (J.H.S. XXXV, 1915, pp. 161-172; XXXVI, pp. 1-15.) 

The Battle of Plataea.— In R. Arch., fifth series, II, 1915, pp. 257-320 (5 
plans), Colonel Arthur Boucher discusses the campaign of Mardonius and 
especially the battle of Plataea. The k Greeks were almost defeated on account 
of the selfish inefficiency of Pausanias; they were victorious because the 
Athenians were resolved not to be subdued and because the Greek armament 
protected the soldier against missiles and made it possible for him to fight the 
enemy hand to hand. The application of these conclusions to the present war 
is suggested. 

Cape Colias — St. Cosmas. — In 'Apx. *E<£. 1915, pp. 134 f., P. Kastriotes 
shows that the discovery of the cemetery of the geometric period at Old Phalerum 
by Kourouniotes (cf . ibid. 1911, pp. 246 ff.) and the recent discovery of the graves 
of seventeen executed criminals in the same place, prove that this portion of 
the Attic shore is not "made" land, as Dorpfeld had thought. Therefore the 
20 stades given by Pausanias as the distance between Phalerum and Cape Colias, 
can be properly measured, and bring us to the modern St. Cosmas, as the 
author argued, ibid. 1897, pp. 97-100. 

The Labyrinth. — In R. Arch., fifth series, II, 1915, pp. 348-363, the treatise 
by R. de Launay on the Labyrinth is continued (see R. Arch. 1915, pp. 
114 ff.; A.J. A. XX, 1916, p. 229). The disk from Phaestus is explained as a 
liturgic calendar. The borders indicate the divisions of the year. Each face 
of the disk has a border which encloses a labyrinth. The terra-cotta frag- 
ment from Phaestus (Pernier, 'Scavi della mission italiana a Phaestos, 1902- 
03/ in Mori. Ant. Lincei, XIV, 1905, col. 444, f. 54) and the inscribed lead from 
Magliano (Milani, 'II piombo scritto di Magliano,' in Mon. Ant. Lined, II, 
1893, pp. 42 ff.; Deecke, Rhein. Mus. XXXIX, 1884, pp. 144 ff.) are akin 
to the disk from Phaestus. Ibid. Ill, 1916, pp. 116-126, the tomb of Porsenna, 
the vase from Tragliatella (Reinach, Rep. des vases, I, p. 345), various other 
monuments, and the Roman Ludus Troiae (Virgil, Aen. V, 553 ff.) are drawn 
into the discussion. The Greek dance ykpavos is connected with the Ludus 
Troiae. The swastika, spiral, and meander are derived from the labyrinth, 
the meander from a labyrinth of square plan (relatively late). The upright 
labyrinth on certain vases is the tower in which the solar virgin is imprisoned. 
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The labyrinth is associated with the tomb. It is of northern origin and came 
into the Aegean region with the Aryan conquerors from the north. In 
R. Arch. Ill, 1916, pp. 295-300, the discussion is continued. The special sub* 
ject of this instalment is the tholos at Epidaurus, otherwise called the dv^kXtj, 
This was the place of the musical contest of the Asclepieia (as Herrlich, Arch. 
Anz. 1898, p. 123, had maintained). The relation of Asclepius to Apollo is 
well known. At the Ptoion the tholos was called, apparently, dkarpop. In 
Athens the odeum of Pericles was sometimes called Bkarpov. 

Cassandra.— In R. Hist. Rel. LXX, 1914, pp. 21-42 (9 figs.), A. Reinach 
suggests that the Athena of Ilium was the successor of the great Phrygian 
goddess who may have been worshiped at Troy under the name of Cassandra; 
that the palladium was the primitive statue of this goddess; that when 
Cassandra became a distinct personality it was necessary to chain her to the 
stone which had once symbolized the goddess herself; and that the outrage of 
Ajax was invented to explain the story of blood on the stone, due to the genera- 
tive character of the original goddess. 

Hippo. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, pp. 439-452, S. Reinach calls attention 
to the story of Hippo, who cast herself into the sea when captured by the 
enemy. The legend was popular in the Middle Ages, but is mentioned by only 
one ancient author (Vol. Max. VI, 1, 14). The writer argues that Hippo was 
the name of a sacred horse sacrificed and buried at Erythrae. 

Ino-Leucothea. — A study of the goddess Ino-Leucothea in literary passages 
(Homer, Hesiod, etc.) and in the still more important material of legend and 
cult suggests that she was originally not a marine goddess but an earth spirit, 
associated with the child Melicertes as mother and son are so often associated 
in the worship of the principle of fertility. The legend of her leap into the sea, 
after which she was called Leucothea, represents a ritual purification and revi- 
val of the decaying power of vegetation, and the story of the caldron into 
which her child was plunged is a survival rather of resurrection magic than of 
cannibalistic ritual. The cult of Ino and Melicertes, sometimes apparently 
separately but usually together, seems to have been spread by the Minyans, its 
home being in Orchomenus, but if the Minyans were Hellenic, the non-Hel- 
lenic names may indicate a Cretan origin. Many of the features of the cult are 
found in Caria or other places within the sphere of Cretan influence, while the 
Cretan goddess Dictynna-Britomartis was closely akin to Ino. The name 
Melicertes is entirely distinct from the Phoenician Melcart, and the second 
name, Palaemon, the Wrestler, belongs to the chthonian boy only as the patron 
of certain ritual games. (L. R. Farnell, J.H.S. XXXVI, 1916, pp. 36-44.) 

Corrigenda.— In 'Ap*. 9 E<f>. 1915, p. 155, E. N. Petroulakis publishes several 
corrections to his articles ibid. 1915, pp. 43-52. 



ITALY 

SCULPTURE 

Figured Monuments in the Archaeological Museum at Milan. — In R. Arch., 
fifth series, III, 1916, pp. 23-73 (56 figs.), Emile Esperandieu begins an 
illustrated catalogue of the ancient figured monuments in the Museo Archeo- 
logico at Milan. In this first article, Greek (four reliefs) and Graeco-Roman 
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marbles are described and illustrated. The finest piece is a torso of a " Venus 
pudica" (Reinach, Rep. des statues, IV, p. 225, No. 9, p. 233, No. 4) with 
which a winged Eros was grouped. The monuments described comprise 
statues, reliefs, sarcophagi, portrait heads, and one capital. 

A Manumission Scene. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, pp. 537-551, E. Cuq 
discusses a relief in the collection of Raoul Waroque" at Mariemont, near 
Charleroi, representing the enfranchisement of a slave (see Reinach, Rep. des 
reliefs, II, p. 164). There are two slaves wearing the pileus, one kneeling 
and the other standing and holding a whip in his left hand. A man, of whom 
only the right arm and hand remains, grasped the latter by the right hand. 
In the background stands a man fully draped. There were originally six 
figures. The writer believes that the scene in the centre represents a manus 
adsertio, the first act in the rite of manumission. The kneeling slave is perform- 
ing the act of supplicatio. 

PAINTING 

The Frescoes of the Villa of the Fondo Gargiulo. — In R. Arch., fifth series, 
II, 1915, pp. 321-347 (9 figs.), E. Pottier discusses the frescoes discovered 
in 1909 in a Roman villa near Pompeii (Not. Scav. 1910, pp. 139 ff., pis. 1-20; 
Helbig's Fuhrer, 3rd ed., II, p. 219; M. Cooke, J.R.S. Ill, 1913, pp. 157 ff., 
pis. 8-13; G. E. Rizzo, Dionysos Mystes (contributi esegetici alle rappresentazioni 
di misteri orfici), from Memorie delta R. Accademia di arch., lett. e belle arti di 
Napoli, III, 1914, pp. 39 ff., pis. 1-4; A.J .A. XX, 1916, p. 233). The frescoes 
represent scenes of Dionysiac (and Orphic) mystic rites, in part conceived as 
scenes of the childhood and youth of Dionysus. Except in some details, 
M. Pottier accepts the interpretations and conclusions of M. Rizzo. 



INSCRIPTIONS 

An Inscribed Modius.— In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXXIV, 1914, pp. 215-312 
(fig.), E. Michon discusses a bronze modius found at Ponte Puiiide, province 
of La Corogne, Spain, in 1913. It is nearly circular, with a diameter of about 
24.4 cm., and an external height of 21.5 cm. It holds 9,650 cubic centimeters. 
The inscription upon it in two lines reads, Modii I (ex) juxta sacram jussi[on]em 
d(ominorum) n(ostrorum) Valentiniani Valent(i)s et Gratiani invictissimorum 
pHncipum jubente Mario Artemio v(iro) c(larissimo) a(gente) vic(es) p(raefec- 
torum) cur(antibus) Potamio et Qu(i)ntiano principalibus. The interpretation 
of I after modii is difficult. An inscribed modius in Florence (Gori, Insc. 
I, pp. 262 f., No. 47; III, pi. I) has long been known. 

The Rebellion of Aedemon in Mauretania. — Ptolemy, King of Mauretania 
Tingitana, was assassinated in Rome by order of Caligula who coveted his 
wealth (Pliny, N.H. V, 1, 11). This caused a rebellion in Mauretania led by 
a certain Aedemon. An inscription recently found at Volubilis engraved 
upon the base for a statue shows that the man who put down this uprising 
was M. Valerius Severus. The title "civitas Romana" was conferred upon 
Volubilis, and the right of intermarriage with foreigners and exemption from 
certain taxes granted the inhabitants. Two inscriptions in honor of Fabia 
Bira, the wife of Severus, are also published. (L. Chatelain, C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1915, pp. 394-399.) 
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The New Fragment of the Laudatio Turiae. — In B. Com. Rom. XLIII, 
1915, pp. 1-40 (pi.), Giovanni Costa discusses the laudatio Turiae (C.I.L. VI, 
1527) especially the new fragment now in the Museo delle Terme published by 
Vaglieri in Not. Scav. 1898, pp. 421 ff. He refers the inscription to Q. Lucre- 
tius Vispillo, consul 19 B.C., who was proscribed in 43 B.C., and his wife Turia, 
and supplies the lacunae in the Vaglieri fragment as follows: 

. . . . WXORIS 

Amplissima suosidla pugae meae praestitisti ornamentis: ut f err em 

WeCTJM OMNE AURUM MARGARITAQUE, CORPORI tUO decora, tradlDlSTI MIHI ET 

subinde familia, nummis, fructibus, collide deceptis (jdversariorum cus- 

TODIBUS, APSENTIAM MEAM LOCUPLETASTI. 

Famam tutata es apseNTis, quod ut conarer virtus tua te hortabatu?*; 
non autem te wunibat clementia eorum contra quos ea parabas, quae 
fuerunt, cum vox. tua est firmitate animi emissa. 

Tunc agmen ex confeitTis hominibus a milone, quoius domus emptione 
potitus eram cum esset actus exul, belli civilis occasionibus inrupturum 
et dirupturum, prospere reiecisti atque de/eNDiSTi domum nostram. 

The Inscription of Zenodorus. — In B. Com. Rom. XLIII, 1915, pp. 47-51, 
N. Putorti gives a reproduction of the fifth century Zenodorus inscription 
found at Reggio, which he had already published in Not. Scav. 1915, p. 32. 
Additional notes accompany the reproduction. 

Notes on EngstronVs Carmina Epigraphica Latina. — In Eranos, XIV, 1914, 
pp. 165-170, V. Lundstrom publishes a study of Nos. 102, 253, 264 and 306 
of Engstrom's Carmina epigraphica latina. 

Epigraphic Bulletin. — In their 'Revue des Publications relatives a PAntiquite" 
romaine' for July-December, 1915 (R. Arch., fifth series, II, 1915, pp. 391- 
404), R. Cagnat and M. Besnier give the text of forty-four inscriptions 
(ten in Greek, one bilingual, the rest in Latin) and notes on epigraphic publica- 
tions. An index is appended (pp. 405-411). 

COINS 

Unpublished Roman Coins. — In Num. Chron. 1915, pp. 323-335 (pi.), 
F. A. Walters publishes a few rare or unpublished Roman coins from his 
collection. Two are contorniates of Augustus (Cassius Celer moneyer), 
of the ordinary as die, struck one on copper (?), the other on brass. These 
coins, Walters suggests, were early attempts to dignify the emperor by placing 
his portrait on larger coins than the as, or were struck for attachment to 
military standards. Among other of the coins described are a medallion- 
size "altar of Lyons" type, and a unique medallion of Nero of the "port of 
Ostia" type, which the present owner conceives may have been struck to 
cast into the water as a votive offering at the inauguration of the port. 

A Coin of Aemilius Lepidus. — It is suggested by S. P. Thomas (Num. 
Chron. 1915, p. 520), that the abbreviation PR in the inscription of a well- 
known coin commemorating a valorous youthful deed of Lepidus (see G. F. 
Hill, Historical Roman Coins, p. 52) may better be read as proelio than as 
progressus or even as praetextatus. 

Varus on Roman Coins.— In Ber. Kunsts. XXXV, 1914, cols. 323-328 
(5 figs.), K. Regling calls attention to five coins in the possession of the Berlin 
museum which have to do with P. Quinctilius Varus. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Eastern Iron Trade of the Roman Empire. — In the elder Pliny's Historia 
Naturalis is a passage about iron in 'the 39th book, paragraph 15, as follows: 
"Of all the kinds the palm is to the Seric iron. The Seres send this with 
their textile fabrics and skins." In J.A.O.S. XXXV, 1915, pp. 224-239, 
W. H. Schoff states that upon this slender authority rests the assumption 
that steel was brought overland to imperial Rome from far-away China. 
The Seres of the Romans were as ubiquitous as Prester John of the mediaeval 
Europeans, whose kingdom was located anywhere from the mountains of 
Abyssinia to the wastes of Mongolia; and it is not necessary for us to carry 
the iron-trading Seres of Pliny to far-away China over a difficult, dangerous 
and expensive land-caravan route, when we know that Indian steel reached 
the Roman world by ocean-going sailing vessels, 'and that along that cheap 
and easy ocean route there dwelt at least two peoples, one in western India 
and the other in southern Arabia, to whom the name "Seres" was confusedly 
applied. 

Narbonne and Rome.— In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXXIV, 1914, pp. 153-180, 
A. Heron de Villefosse points out that the names of Sextus Fadius Secundus 
and P. Olitius Apollonius, ship owners of Narbonne, have been found on 
fragments of amphorae on Monte Testaccio, Rome. This is evidence of the 
important commercial dealings which the port of Narbonne had with Rome 
in ancient times. 

Gallic Imports into Rome. — In B. Com. Rom. XLIII, 1915, pp. 41-46, 
Ltjigi Cantarelli shows that the disputed question of the amount of Gallic 
imports into Rome resolves itself into a matter of chronology. The remains 
of inscribed amphorae from Gaul in the Monte Testaccio are few for the first 
century, but become more frequent in the second. 

Public Libraries and Literary Culture in Ancient Rome. — Under the title 
Pvhlic Libraries and Literary Culture in Ancient Rome (Chicago, 1915, Univer- 
sity Press. 77 pp. 8vo. $1 net), Professor Clarence Eugene Boyd pub- 
lishes a study of the public libraries in ancient Rome. Twenty-eight such 
libraries existed in the fourth century a.d. The names of nine, and the 
locations of seven are known. Such information as is available about each 
is set forth, its equipment, exterior and interior appearance, contents, manage- 
ment, and the officials and their duties; also the object of the Romans in 
founding public libraries, and literary culture in the early empire. A biblio- 
graphy completes the book. 

Old Plans of Rome.— In Arch. R. S. Rom. Stor. Patr. XXXVIII, 1915, 
pp. 5-105, C. Huelsen gives a commentary on and bibliography of the topo- 
graphical plans of Rome from 1551-1748. He arranges the publications 
after their archetypes and covers the important printed maps from the point 
at which De Rossi's standard work on mediaeval plans leaves off up to the 
beginning of modern topographical study with the publication of Nolli. 

A Bibliographical Guide to Latium. — Dr. A. W. Van Buren, for twelve 
years connected with the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, has 
compiled & Bibliographical Guide to Latium and Southern Etruria (Rome, 1916, 
American Academy. 27 pp.). It consists of a selected bibliography, with 
comments, for visits to the Museo Preistorico, the Museo Gregoriano Etrusco 
and the Museo Nazionale di Villa Giulia in Rome, and for excursions to the 
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great aqueducts near Rome, the Alban Lake, the Alban Mount and the Lake 
of Nemi, Civita Lavinia, Ardea, Cerveteri, Corneto, Orvieto, Veii, Gabii, 
Palestrina, Ferentino, the Late Republican villas at Tivoli, Ostia, Hadrian's 
Villa at Tivoli, Norba, Cori, Terracina, Horace's Sabine Farm, and Subiaco. 

A Study of Tibur. — Under the title, A Study of Tibur — Historical, Literary 
and Epigraphical — From the Earliest Times to the Close of the Roman Empire, 
Ella Bourne (Menasha, Wisconsin, 1916, G. Banta. 75 pp. Dissertation.) 
studies the history of Tibur, its government after 90 b.c. when it became a 
municipium, and the local cults. 

Roman Mosaics in Philadelphia. — In the Museum Journal of the University 
of Pennsylvania, VII, 1916, pp. 18-26 (3 figs.), S. B. L(uce) discusses five 
examples of Roman mosaic in the museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
two of them from Carthage and the rest from Rome. Of the former, one de- 
picts two figures in a boat and probably dates from the middle of the first 
century a.d.; the other consists of a complicated pattern and dates from the 
end of the first or beginning of the second century a.d. Of the three pieces 
from Rome one represents a duck and may date from before the Christian era. 
another has two griffins, and the third is a piece of 
opus Alexandrinum and dates from Christian times. 

The Well of Gevaudan. — In R. Arch., fifth series, 
III, 1916, pp. 127-134, S. Reinach discusses the 
lines of the twenty-fourth poem of Sidonius Apolli- 
naris: 

Turn terram Gabalum satis nivosum 
Et quantum indigenae volunt putari 
Sublimem in puteo videbis urbem. 

By changing urbem to orbem, he makes the lines 
refer to a well in which the moon is mirrored. 
He finds other traces of the tradition that such a 
well existed. 

SPAIN 

Terra-Cotta Figurines in Madrid. — In R. JEt. Anc. 
XVIII, 1916, pp. 27-30 (fig.), P. Paris calls atten- 
tion to the very important, but little known collec- 
tion of figurines in the museum at Madrid. They 
are Greek, Roman, Etruscan, Cypriote, Iberian, and 
Ibero-Roman. He publishes one (No. 3167), a stand- 
ing female figure (Fig. 3), which reflects in a re- 
markable manner the art of Athens between the 
Persian wars and the time of Phidias. 




FRANCE 



Figure 3. — Terra- 
cotta Figurine in 
Madrid 



Statues from Cyrenaica in the Louvre. — There are in the Louvre seven 
statues from Cyrenaica and, in addition, two fragments of a sarcophagus 
adorned with reliefs representing a battle between Greeks and Amazons. 
The most important of these sculptures are a half figure of a woman, evidently 
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funerary, a Dionysus, a Medusa head in profile, the head and bust of a Roman 
lady, acquired in 1906, and a standing figure of a Roman empress. The last 
mentioned statue was found at Bengazi in 1693 and was for many years at 
Versailles. (E. Michon, M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXXIV, 1914, pp. 111-152; 2 
figs.) 

The Meeting-place of the Druids in Gaul. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, pp. 
285-294, G. Plat argues that the site where the Druids annually met in 
assembly in ancient Gaul was in the little valley of the Vouzee, which enters 
the Loir 2 km. above Vendome. Remains of a temple and of a Gallo-Roman 
village have been found near the place where the stream joins the Loir. There 
is a menhir about 1500 m. from there up the Vouzee, and 2 km. further up a 
second temple. The region deserves careful examination. 

Gallo-Roman Antefixes.— In R. Arch., fifth series, III, 1916, pp. 260-271 
(7 figs.), W. Deonna continues his 'Notes ArchSologiques' (ibid. pp. 74-97, 
see above, p. 485) with a discussion of some Gallo-Roman antefixes on which 
a bucranium or a human head or even a plain surface is surmounted by 
palmettes and accompanied (usually) by rosettes. These are explained as in- 
dications of sun worship and are connected with Greek and Egyptian monu- 
ments and religious ideas. 

Objects relating to the Worship of Isis in Gaul. — In R. Arch., fifth series, 
III, 1916, pp. 184-210 (24 figs.), E. Guimet describes and discusses a con- 
siderable number of bronzes and terra-cottas found in and near the valley 
of the Saone, which pertain to the worship of Isis. Similar objects have 
been found in the Rhone region (R. Arch. 1900, i, p. 75; 1912, ii, p. 197). 
In the valley of the Saone Autun, Clermont-Ferrand, and Trevoux have 
furnished the greatest number of Isiac objects. Many of these are Gallo- 
Roman imitations of Egyptian work, and of such imitations many have dis- 
appeared. 

Iron Utensils in the Museum of Saint Germain. — In R. Arch., fifth series, 
III, 1916, pp. 211-246 (16 plates of outlines) is a classified and fully illustrated 
list of the great collection of ancient iron utensils in the museum of Saint 
Germain en Laye. Most of these came from the Roman villas of the forest 
of Compiegne. The catalogue and drawings are by B. Campion; an intro- 
duction is furnished by S. R(einach). 

GERMANY 

An Ointment Vessel of Bronze. — In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXVII, 1916, 
pp. 14-22 (pi.; 3 figs.), R. Zahn publishes a bronze vessel, with a handle 
attached to rings, found at Trier in the early part of the last century and now 
in the Antiquarium at Berlin. It probably served as a receptacle for perfumed 
oil. It has the shape of a small boy closely wrapped up in his garment crouch- 
ing over a lantern. It evidently represents a young slave waiting to light 
his master home. It dates from the second century a.d. The type is known 
from various specimens. 

RUSSIA 

The Treasures of the Royal Tomb of Solokha. — In J. Int. Arch. Num. 
XVII, 1915, pp. 3-51 (4 pis.; 8 figs.), I. N. Svoronos gives an account of 
the excavation of the royal graves in the tumulus of Solokha, in the district 
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of Melitopolis, Russia (see AJ.A. XVIII, 1914, pp. 408 ff.; XIX, 1915, 
pp. 103 ff.; p. 203). He thinks the graves to be those of the two sons 
of Leucon, Spartocus II, who died in 343 B.C., and Pairisades I, who died 
in 309. The great gold comb is of Attic workmanship. The horseman upon 
it is Miltiades II, the hero of Marathon, and the other figures perhaps 
represent Olorus and some petty Greek tyrant. On the silver vase we 
have in relief Spartocus II and Pairisades I as young princes attacking the 
towns of Panticapeum and Theodosia symbolized by a horned lioness and a 
large lion breaking a javelin. The identification is established by means of 
coins. The scenes on the quiver represent the same princes fighting against 
the Sindi and the Maeoti. The gold phiale is Attic work of the latter part 
of the fifth century b.c. He reads the inscription kXeidepta "Ep/jcov 'AvricOevei, 
and believes that the vessel was given by Hermon (Thuc. VIII, 92; Plut. 
Alcib. 25) to Antisthenes, who is not otherwise known, for having stabbed 
Phrynichus in 411. The reliefs in three bands representing lions attacking 
a deer or a stag he thinks symbolize Harmodius and Aristogeiton slaying Hip- 
parchus; Harmodius or Aristogeiton and Leaena slaying Hipparchus; and 
Antisthenes slaying Phrynichus. Svoronos argues further that these treas- 
ures were sent by the Athenians to the two sons of Leucon in return for 
gifts of grain made by him to Athens. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

The Silver Platter from Corbridge — In Jb. Arch. I. XXX, 1915 (pp. 192- 
211; 8 figs.), F. Drexel discusses the rectangular lanx from the River Tyne, 
which was published by F. Haverfield in 1914 (AJ.A. XX, 1916, p. 239), 
comparing it for style, date, place of origin and decorative subject with 
whatever is known of other similar antique pieces. Although dating from 
late imperial times, perhaps the fourth century a.d., it is quite independent 
of Roman influence and belongs rather to an eastern series of works, based 
upon the toreutic art of prehellenistic Greece. The oblong shape and the 
comparative insignificance of the rim, with its conventional pattern serving 
merely as a frame for the picture in relief on the bottom, show that it belongs 
to a late stage in the development by which vessels for actual table use became 
objects for artistic display. The relief is a somewhat unintelligent copy of an 
early composition representing a scene, perhaps from the Cypria, in which 
the three goddesses, Hera, Aphrodite and Athena, went to Apollo to ask 
his advice in their dispute over the Apple of Discord, and were referred by 
him to Paris. The same subject is found in connection with the Judgment of 
Paris, on a red-figured crater from Orvieto. 

Coinage and Silver Currency in Britain. — Sir Arthur Evans now pub- 
lishes in detail the "North Mendip Hoard" of silver coins found some half 
century ago near Bristol. The number of recovered pieces was 2,042, of 
which the earliest was of the reign of Constans, the latest of that of Honorius. 
To the description of the coins the writer adds a number of important discus- 
sions of the coin-units and their values, of the revival of the London mint 
under Valentinian I, and of the part played especially by bar and ingot cur- 
rency in the last days of Roman Britain. (Num. Chron. 1915, pp. 433-519; 
pl.) 
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Currency-Bars.— In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVII, 1915, pp. 69-76 (fig.), R. 
Smith discusses a currency-bar from Salmonsbury Camp, Gloucestershire, 
now in the Cheltenham museum. It weighs 16J oz., or 1J units, the unit 
being 11 oz. Six sizes are now known, the quarter unit, half unit, unit, unit 
and a half, double unit and quadruple unit. The writer also notes the sites 
where currency-bars have been found. 

A La Tene Sword in the British Museum. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVII, 
1915, pp. 107-110 (fig.), R. Smith publishes an iron sword and scabbard 
found in the canton of Berne in 1890 and now in the British Museum. It is 
30.5 inches long and dates from the end of the period of La Tene II, or about 

100 B.C. 

An Anthropoid Sword.— In Proc Soc. Ant. XXVII, 1915, pp. 214-217 
(2 figs.), H. Read publishes an anthropoid sword found near Ripon, dating 
from the second century b.c. It is 21 § in. long, including the handle of 6f in. 
He also publishes a Viking sword found in the Lea at Edmonton, 39 § in. long. 

An Unidentified Object of Late Celtic Date. — In Archaeologia, LXVI, 
1915, pp. 349-352 (pi.), C. H. Read publishes a stirrup-shaped bronze object 
recently transferred from the Tower armories to the British Museum. Such 
objects are often found in late Celtic burials. The writer argues that they 
were worn on the neck of a horse for ornament and are to be compared with 
the plumes occasionally worn on horses' necks at funerals. There are thirty- 
three specimens in the Dublin museum. 

Miscellaneous Antiquities. — In Archaeologia, LXVI, 1915, pp. 569-572 
(5 figs.), Sir Arthur Evans describes a bronze dagger with open work handle 
of late Celtic date found in a rabbit hole in Hertford Warren; also a bronze 
fibula of rare, type from Beckley, Oxon; and a jet cameo from Rochester, 
This cameo, which is in the form of a pendant with the head of Medusa, is 
probably the only example of an ancient British cameo. It dates from the 
last period of British independence. 

Bronze Celts in Ireland.— In Proc. Soc. Ant, XXVII, 1915, pp. 253-259 
(5 figs.), E. C. R. Armstrong points out that the National Museum, Dublin, 
has over 1,500 bronze celts which he divides into five classes. By means of 
maps he shows where the different specimens were found, so far as that in- 
formation is obtainable. 

NORTHERN AFRICA 

Quaestiones Cyrenaicae. — In Num. Chron. 1915, pp. 249-293, E. S. G. 
Robinson continues his study of the numismatic history of Cyrene and its sur- 
rounding district, carrying the discussion and arrangement of the coin-series 
through the "fourth period" (beginning with the fall of Ophelias in 308 b.c. 
and the occupation of the city by Magas in the interest of Ptolemy) and the 
fifth period (beginning with the death of Ptolemy Apion in 96 b.c, who 
bequeathed his domains to Rome) . 

Mosaic from Carthage Representing a Race in the Circus— In R. Arch., 
fifth series, III, 1916, pp. 247-259 (fig.), L. A. Constans discusses a mosaic 
(Fig. 4), found at Carthage in 1915. A chariot race in the circus is repre- 
sented. The spina, the carceres, the outer facade of the circus, the arrange- 
ment for spreading a tent over the spectators, and also the direction of the 
race and the activities of the moratores are represented or clearly indicated. 
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Figure 4. — Mosaic Representing a Chariot Race 

The Arch of Oea.— In Rass. d'Arte, XV, 1915, pp. 229-241, 257-262 (pi.; 
28 figs.), G. Nave studies the quadrifront arch of Oea, Tripoli, republishing 
sketches of older travellers and making reconstructive drawings. 



EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Byzantine Churches in Northern Epirus.— In IIpaKTucd. for 1914, pp. 243- 
260 (16 figs.), Ph. Versakes gives an account of the Byzantine churches of 
Northern Epirus, with plans and elevations. These include the churches of 
Brachogorantzes, Zervati and Kokamia. 

Byzantine Paintings at Prevesa. — In ripa/cruea for 1914, pp. 219-242 
(11 figs.), A. Philadelpheus describes the Byzantine paintings in the churches 
of St. Nicholas and St. Athanasius at Prevesa, as well as the early Christian 
carvings and inscriptions in the castle and the inscriptions and other remains in 
the churches of St. Basil, St. Spyridion, and St. John Chrysostom. 

Astrologica.— In R. Arch., fifth series, III, 1916, pp. 1-22 (4 figs.), Franz 
Cumont, beginning with the beautiful zodiac of the Tres Riches Heures of 
the Due de Berry, discusses other zodiac figures in connection with the teaching 
of astrology in general, and ends with a summary of an astrological treatise 
ascribed to the "philosopher Alchandreus," which is contained in a Latin 
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manuscript of the tenth century in Paris (Parisinus 17.868). Alchandreus is 
a corruption of Alexander. 

Jewish Profanation of the Host. — In Arch. Stor. Prov. Nap. I, 1915, pp, 
503-524, G. Pans a calls attention to the Jewish rites of Purim in the Middle 
Ages as the source of the traditional profanation of the host, in turn the source 
of countless miracles producing blood relics. The influence of the Longinus 
legend in this connection is also noted as giving rise to the name of the town 
Lanciano in the Abruzzi and as forming the basis for the myth of the golden 
lance and eventually of the holy grail. 

ITALY 

Interpretation of a Catacomb Scene. — In A r . Bull. Arch. Crist. XXII, 
1916, pp. 95-99 (fig.), O. Makucchi studies the figurative graffito discovered 
in the catacombs of Domitilla. Armellim had offered the interpretation 
that the seated figure in the cathedra was Sixtus II and that the other who 
seems to lay hold of him is one of the soldiers come to tear him from the sacred 
seat. But the action does not seem to be one of violence and such a scene 
would be completely foreign to the catacomb cycle and spirit. An interpreta- 
tion more consistent with .other known monuments is that a saint is here 
represented protecting before judgment the deceased who has just taken his 
seat in paradise. 

Early Christian Art in the Museo delle Terme. — In N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 
XXI, 1915, pp. 95-118 (2 pis.; 3 figs.), R. Paribeni gives an account of the 
Early Christian monuments, largely from the dismembered Kircheriana, now 
in the Museo delle Terme. Besides sarcophagi and inscriptions, many of 
which are important, the pride of the collection is the new seated Christ 
(cf. A.J. A., 1915, p. 491). This statue is particularly significant as evidence 
of the conception of Christ as the Master in the western church as early as the 
third or early fourth century. 

The Cross of San Cataldo at Taranto.— In N. Bull. Arch. Crist. XXI, 1915, 
pp. 83-93 (2 figs.), C. Stornajolo discusses the opisthographic gold cross of 
San Cataldo in the cathedral treasury at Taranto. This cross is now preserved 
in a larger one of silver but was originally stuck in the end of a baton to form 
a benedictional cross. It is recorded as found at the Invention of San Cataldo 
1071 and the name "Cataldus" inscribed on one side seems to be of the seventh 
or eighth century. The lack of any epithet and the contemporary epigraphy 
point to the cross as having been the personal property of the saint. The 
inscription "Cataldus Rachau" on the other side of the cross was probably 
added subsequent to the Invention. The "Rachau" probably indicates the 
Irish origin of the saint; Rathan may be intended. 

Miniatures at Casale Monferrato. — In L'Arte, XIX, 1916, pp. 85-87 
(2 figs.), P. D'Ancona discusses an anonymously illuminated missal and an 
antiphonary signed "Bartolomeus Rigossi B. pinsit" which are preserved 
with other liturgical codices in the cathedral library of Casale Monferrato. 
The former seems to date about 1490, the latter about two decades earlier, 
for it represents in one initial the vow of a church made in 1467 by Guglielmo 
VIII Paleologo, Marquis of Monferrato, in case he should have male issue. 
The school to which the miniatures belong is undetermined. 
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Trecento Pictures in the Jarves Collection at Yale University.— In Art 
in America, IV, 1916, pp. 207-223 (10 figs.), O. Siren discusses some of the 
Trecento pictures in the Jarves collection. He makes the following attribu- 
tions: to Bernardo Daddi, a Vision of St. Dominic; to Taddeo Gaddi, an 
Entombment; to Giovanni del Biondo, a Christ and the Virgin Enthroned in 
Heaven; to the Compagno di Agnolo or Stamina, a panel with three saints; 
to Niccold di Pietro Gerini, an Annunciation; to his son Lorenzo, a triptych 
and two separate altar wings with a pair of saints each; to the school of Duccio, 
a diptych; and to that of Simone Martini, a St. Martin dividing his cloak with 
the beggar. 

Sienese Art at San Casciano.— In V Arte, XIX, 1916, pp. 13-20 (8 figs.), 
G. de Nicola discusses Sienese paintings in the church of the Misericordia at 

San Casciano. A Madonna 

(Fig. 5), a St. Peter, and a St. 

Francis are assigned to Ugo- 

lino da Siena; a Crucifix, to 

Simone Martini. The three 

works of Ugolino carry with 

them the attribution of a 

polyptych from S. Polo in 

Chianti, now in the Castello 

di Brolio. How these paint- 
ings reached San Casciano is 

uncertain, but those of Ugo- 
lino probably came from S. 

Maria Novella, Florence, and 

that of Simone may be the 

Crucifix done for the Cap- 

pella dei Nove in the Palazzo 

Pubblico, Siena. 

FRANCE 

Illuminations from the 
Atelier of Jean Pucelle. — In 
Art in America, IV, 1916, 
pp. 98-110 (4 figs.), A. E. 
Bye attributes to the studio 
of Jean Pucelle an illu- 
minated manuscript, Duran- 
dus in Sententias, in the 
Garrett collection of manu- 
scripts now in the Princeton 
University library. Besides 
the far-reaching decorative 
similarity to Pucelle' s signed 
work there is found in the 

Princeton manuscript the dragon-fly which he apparently used as a trade- 
mark. The mark of an assistant named Chevrier, a man blowing a bag-pipe, 
is also found in a prominent position and it is likely that this assistant did 
the work in Pucelle's atelier. 




Figure 5.- 



-Ugolino da Siena; Madonna; 
San Casciano 
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The Cathedral of Rheims.— In R. Arch., fifth series, II, 1915, pp. 364-369, 
is an article by Thiebault-Sisson, reprinted from Le Temps, September 28, 
1915, in which the cathedral of Rheims and Notre Dame of Paris are com- 
pared and the particular excellence of each is pointed out. 

The Treasures of Saint-Denis. — In Archaeologia, LXVI, 1915, pp. 103- 
158 (19 pis.; 2 figs.), Sir W. M. Conway discusses in detail the treasures of the 
Abbey of Saint-Denis which antedate the Renaissance. The inventory of 
1634, of which three manuscript copies exist, and the writings of Suger, Abbot 
from 1122 to 1151, are important for our knowledge of the objects destroyed 
in the French revolution or earlier. 

The Mrs. Grundy of Fumes.— In Burl. Mag. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 241-243 
(pi.), M. Conway interprets a miniature in the Tres Riches Heures at Chan- 
tilly. The illumination which represents John Duke of Berry at dinner is 
clarified in detail by comparison with the fifteenth century book of etiquette 
of Alienor Vicomtesse de Furnes, who primly set down the traditionally 
correct conventions of her time, and described in detail the proper customs and 
furnishings of dining-room and bed-chamber according to the rank of those 
concerned. 

Jan van Eyck's Virgin with Donor and the City of Lyons. — In R. Arch., 
fifth series, III, 1916, pp. 272-294 (15 figs.), F. de Mely discusses the back- 
ground of the picture in the Louvre (No. 1986) called "La Vierge au Donateur," 
by Jan van Eyck. The background is not identical with that of any of the 
pictures (e.g., the Rothschild "Vierge au Chartreux" or the Munich Virgin 
with St. Luke) with which this has been compared. That the city represented 
is Lyons appears from comparison with plans and views of the city which 
date from the seventeenth century. 

UNITED STATES 

Mediaeval English Embroidery in the Morgan Collection at the Metropol- 
itan Museum. — In Art in America, IV, 1916, pp. 195-200 (2 figs.), F. Morris 
discusses the piece of opus anglicanum of about 1290 in the Morgan collection 
at the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

The Altman Memlings in the Metropolitan Museum. — In Art in America, 
IV, 1916, pp. 187-195 (4 figs.), M. J. Friedlander discusses the three portraits 
and the Madonna by Memling in the Altman collection. The Madonna he 
dates about 1480, Tomaso Portinari and his wife Maria about 1485, the Old 
Man earlier still. 

RENAISSANCE ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Collections of Objects of Art of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. — 
In R. Arch., fifth series, III, 1916, pp. 98-115, Seymour de Ricci gives a brief 
account of collections of works of art. Such collections hardly existed in the 
Middle Ages, except as princes and (far more frequently) churches kept in 
their treasuries objects which were new when acquired. With the Renaissance 
the passion for works of ancient art awoke, and works of contemporary art 
were also collected. The intervening mediaeval art was neglected, as, indeed, 
collectors almost invariably collect by preference that which is really old or 
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that which is new. The chief collections and collectors, down to our own 
times, are enumerated and briefly characterized. 

A Set of Ecclesiastical Vestments.— In Burl. Mag. XXIX, 1916, pp. 49-56 
(2 pis.; 3 figs.), C. E. C. Tattersall describes a uniform set of vestments con- 
sisting of a cope, a chasuble, and two dalmatics. They formerly belonged 
to Lady Waldstein, but the cope has been presented to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, one dalmatic to the Fitzwilliam, and one to the Metropolitan. 
The representative subjects of the embroidery are principally standing saints 
under canopies, but there is an enthroned Madonna on the hood of the cope 
and a Crucifixion on the back of the chasuble. The decorative figures of 
mermaids and the grotesque masks are blended with foliage in such a way as 
to date the set 1500-1520, but neither style, provenance, nor coats of arms 
give any certain clue to the place of production. Spain seems most likely, 
though Flanders is by no means excluded. 

Notes on Frans Hals.— In Burl. Mag. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 186-190 (pi.), 
L. Cust discusses a monochrome sketch of a young man in Buckingham 
palace and a portrait of an unknown Dutch lady in the Sackville gallery, two 
pictures by Frans Hals that were passed over in Bode's selective publication 
of the works of Hals. Bredius has recently found documentary evidence, 
here first made public, that the artists father was Franchois Hals, a cloth 
maker of Mechlin, and that his mother was Adriana van Geertenryck. It 
would appear that their elder son, Frans, was born at Mechlin, but their 
younger, Dirk, March 1591 at Haarlem, where the family had permanently 
settled. If not actually born at Haarlem Frans Hals resided there from 
infancy and is native to that school, an artistic descendant of Hendrik Goltzius 
through Karel van Mander. 

ITALY 

The Annunciation of San Martino by Botticelli.— In Burl. Mag. XXVIII, 
1916, pp. 129-137 (3 pis.), G. Poggi publishes documentary evidence that 
Botticelli painted in the spring of 1481 for ten florins the Annunciation, now 
divided and injured by rebuilding operations, in the loggia of San Martino. 
Home had already made the attribution to Botticelli but this archival evidence 
besides complimenting the connoisseurship of that lamented critic enables us 
to fit the fresco into its proper place in the development of the artist between 
the St. Augustine of Ognissanti (1480) and the frescoes of the Sistine chapel 
(begun in 1481). The notices also reveal the name of a new garzone of Botti- 
celli, Lodovico, who must be taken into account in disentangling the problems 
of the master's atelier. A further document relating to San Martino also 
upholds the results of stylistic criticism; it tells, namely, that the Pieta now in 
the Sala delle Robbie of the Museo Nazionale, Florence, was executed by 
Giovanni della Robbia in 1515 for 12 florins. 

S. Anastasia, Verona.— In V Arte, XIX, 1916, pp. 115-124 (2 figs.), C. 
Cipolla continues his documentary studies of the side chapels of S. Anastasia, 
Verona, and takes up those with the following altars: Santo Spirito, San 
Raimondo, Sant' Erasmo, and San Pietro Martiro. 

The Aquili Family at Rieti.— In UArte, XIX, 1916, pp. 88-98, A. S. Sassetti 
discusses the works of the Aquili family at Rieti. Of Antonazzo, generally 
known as Antonazzo Romano though correctly Antonaccio, there is the well- 
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known signed altarpiece of 1464 and remains of a fresco of the Madonna 
of the Rosary in what is now the chapel S. Ignazio in the cathedral. By 
Antonazzo' s son Mareantonio, an inferior painter to whom some of the refuse 
now cast on Antonazzo should be ascribed, though numerous other com- 
missions are mentioned in documents, only the following works are preserved 
at Rieti: in the Museo Civico, a signed triptych, a Madonna, and a St. 
Catherine of Siena, the two latter unreasonably labelled Antonazzo; in the 
cathedral, at the foot of the bell-tower, a documented fresco representing a 
local miracle of the falling of the bell; at the Seminario a fresco of the Pieta, 
with saints and angels about. Several other members of the family were 
painters and found mention in the records. 

Sculpture in the Marches.— In V Arte, XIX, 1916, pp. 25-50 (21 figs.), 
L. Venturi studies a number of works of sculpture in the Marches. The first 

is a wooden Crucifix in the cathe- 
dral of Matelica. It has Egyp- 
tian rigidity and by exclusion can 
be assigned to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. At Camerino are sculptures 
of various periods. The portal of 
S. Venanzio with a Madonna and 
a St. Porphyry in the lunette (the 
statue of the dedicatory saint is 
lost) falls in the second half of 
the fourteenth century, though 
the upper part of the facade was 
worked on a century later by 
Polidoro di Stefano, some of whose 
work can be identified. The tomb 
of St. Venantius within the church 
is by the artist of the portal, a 
provincial Tuscan closely related 
to the Sienese. The tomb of St. 
Ansovinus in the cathedral of 
Camerino, dating from about 
1400, is the work of an inferior 
local artist and extensively re- 
stored, but it derives ultimately 
also from the Sienese style of 
Tino da Camaino. Sienese in 
character, too, is the gilded wooden Madonna Misericordia in the same 
church. The monument of Antonio da Montefeltro (died 1404) in the Ducal 
palace at Urbino, though formally Sienese, is in its decoration and exceptional 
polychromy Venetian. There are important Venetian sculptures in this 
locality, as the decorations of the choir and the Brancaleoni monument in S. 
Francesco at Mercatello; the Malatesta monument in S. Francesco at Fano 
by Filippo di Domenico da Venezia, whose influence is visible in the Branca- 
leoni monument just mentioned; and the Crucifix by Antonio Bonvexin, 
originally colored by Jacobello del Fiore, in the church of Castel di Mezzo, 
Tuscan, however, is the Annunziata in S. Filippo, Sant'Angelo in Vado, and 




Figure 6. — Madonna by Domenico 
Rosselli; Urbino 
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in the later Quattrocento the Tuscan influence was paramount. An im- 
portant work, heretofore unnoticed, is a Madonna relief (Fig. 6), attributable 
to Domenico Rosselli in S. Giuseppe, Urbino. The sarcophagus of the monu- 
ment of St. Nicholas in his own church at Tolentino, dated 1474, shows the 
influence of Agostino di Duccio, but the figure of the saint suggests rather 
the Venetian influence of Antonio Rizzo. 

Notes on Italian Medals. — In the twenty-first instalment of his notes on 
Italian medals in Burl. Mag. XXIX, 1916, pp. 56-59 (pi.), G. F. Hill de- 
scribes a medal of an unidentified man dating about 1500, two others of about 
1530, one of an unknown woman of the middle of the century, and one of 
Giambattista Pigna by the medallist Bombarda. 

Italian Wafering-Irons.— In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVII, 1915, pp. 161-200 
(12 figs.), W. L. Hildburgh discusses the designs upon Italian wafering-irons 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He gives illustrations of fifty-four 
specimens which he describes fully. Twelve others are described, but not 
reproduced. 

The Art of Correggio.— In V Arte, XIX, 1916, pp. 1-12 (15 figs.), A. Venturi 
traces with characterization of the successive stages the development of the 
art of Correggio. Ibid. pp. 72-84 (34 figs.), the same writer discusses the 
dome frescoes of Parma cathedral. 

Architectural Designs of Richino.— In Ross. d'Arte, XV, 1915, pp. 224-228 
(4 figs.), P. Mezzanotte publishes a design by Francesco Maria Richino for 
an arch at the Porta Ticinese of Milan, intended to honor the nuptial festivities 
of Philip III of Spain and Maria Anna of Austria. Two designs by Richino 
for equestrian statues are with the drawing above in the Bianconi collection 
of the Castello Sforzesco, Milan, and they probably belong to plans for the 
adornment of the Piazza del Duomo at the same period. 

The Miniature of Sano di Pietro.— In Rass. d'Arte, XV, 1915, pp. 218-223 
(8 figs.), F. Sapori discusses the miniature painting of Sano di Pietro and 
in particular the antiphonary No. 15 of the Siena cathedral library. 

Documents on Neapolitan Artists. — In Arch. Stor. Prov. Nap. I, 1915, 
pp. 592-604 and II, 1916, pp. 146-157, G. d'Addosio continues his publication 
of documents from bank records on Neapolitan artists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

Gianfrancesco Rustici.— In Burl. Mag. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 171-178 (2 pis.), 
G. de Nicola makes a number of attributions to Gianfrancesco Rustici, 
important as the exponent of Leonardo's principles in sculpture. Vasari 
mentions a Noli me tangere by Rustici, a low relief in terra-cotta which the 
artist had to take to be glazed by Giovanni della Robbia. It was made for 
the nuns of the convent of S. Lucia, suppressed in 1808. This relief has 
hitherto been variously and consequently unconvincingly identified. A 
comparison with Rustici's famous Preaching of St. John the Baptist over the 
north door of the Florentine baptistery allows the Noli me tangere from 
S. Croce in the Bargello to be identified as the work of Rustici. With it there 
fits a lunette relief of St. Augustine, not mentioned by Vasari, which had been 
in the Annunziata and subsequently passed into the Accademia but is now 
recomposed with its companion piece in the Museo Nazionale. Another 
low relief there, a marble tondo Madonna and Child with the Infant St. John, 
hitherto attributed to Andrea Ferrucci, shows also the stylistic peculiarities, 
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the combination of the Leonardesque with the Michelangelesque which was 
characteristic of the art of this sculptor. Other ascriptions are a marble 
tondo of the Infants St. John and Christ in the Schlichting collection, Paris, 
and a small terra-cotta group of a man on horseback overthrowing an enemy 
in the Home collection, Florence. The latter and some inferior terra-cottas 
show direct derivation from Leonardo. The candelabrum mentioned by 
Vasari as made by Rustici for the Arte di Calimala is incorrectly identified 
as the one still preserved in the Museo Nazionale, which has not the arms of 
that guild but of the Parte Guelfa. The works cited, however, together with 
Rustici's marbles and terra-cottas for the Villa Salviati, now Turri, form a 
broad basis for the reconstruction of the artist's personality. 

Raphael's Drawings.— In Burl. Mag. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 144-151 (2 pis.), 
M. Conway presents in brief form the results arrived at in the first part of 
Oscar FischePs monumental publication of the drawings of Raphael. 

GERMANY 

Herman Rode.— In Burl. Mag. XXIX, 1916, pp. 115-125 (3 pis.; 3 figs.), 
there is a discussion, based largely on Lindblom's recent book, of the work of 
Herman Rode, an artist of Liibeck whose altarpieces were made generally 
for Swedish churches. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Stained Glass of the Thirteenth Century at Durham. — In Proc. Soc. Ant 
XXVII, 1915, pp. 205-213 (5 figs.), Canon J. T. Fowlee describes three 
panels of stained glass of the thirteenth century in Lanchester church, Durham. 
The subjects represented are taken from the life of Christ. They are the 
Announcement to the Shepherds, the Adoration of the Magi, and the Flight 
into Egypt. This glass formed part of the original decoration of the church. 

The Tomb of Lady Margaret of Beaufort. — In Archaeologia, LXVI, 1915, 
pp. 365-376 (2 pis.), R. F. Scott publishes the contract for the tomb of Lady 
Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry VII, in Westminster. This document, 
which is dated November 23, 1511, proves what had been supposed, but not 
positively known, that the tomb was the work of the Florentine Pietro Tor- 
rigiano. The grating about the tomb was made by Cornelius Symondson. 

The Heraldry in the Cloisters of Canterbury Cathedral.— In Archaeologia, 
LXVI, 1915, pp. 447-568 (10 pis.; 11 figs.), R. Griffin describes the shields 
with heraldic devices, 846 in number, in the cloisters of Canterbury Cathedral. 
They were put up in the time of Prior Chillenden, who held his office from 
1391 to 1411. Many of the shields are reproduced. 

UNITED STATES 

Venetian Paintings in America. — In Art in America, IV, 1916, pp. 61-84 
(11 figs.), B. Berenson continues his series of studies on our own Venetian 
pictures with a chronological arrangement of the Madonnas of Giovanni 
Bellini. The uniform series of seated Madonnas seen down to the waist or 
below are in chronological order: a Madonna of about 1475 in the Piatt collec- 
tion; one dating almost 1480 and more or less a studio product in the possession 
of G. L. Winthrop, New York; one but slightly later owned by Mrs. H. E. 
Huntington, New York; the Madonna of the Metropolitan Museum; and 
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that belonging to W. Salomon, New York, painted about 1485. Ibid, pp. 
204-207 (fig.), is added to the list a similar Madonna of about 1488, newly 
acquired by J. N. Willys, Toledo. Ibid. pp. 133-141 (pi.), the St. Francis 
recently added to the Frick collection is identified as the picture mentioned 
by the "Anonimo Morelliano" begun by Bellini for Giovanni Michiel. It is 
stylistically dated to about 1480 and the Basaiti attribution ridiculed. 

Scipio Tapestries in America. — In Burl. Mag. XXIX, 1916, pp. '59-66 
(3 pis.), G. L. Hunter discusses the Scipio tapestries now in America and 
describes in detail four that have recently been imported from the "Due de X" 
set at Madrid. These four are all of the earliest period, first half of the 
sixteenth century. All are signed with the Brussels mark in the bottom 
selvedge. One, the Burning of the Numidian Camp bears the monogram 
MC, i.e., probably Marc Greif who wove the destroyed Scipio set of Francis I 
and the Joshua set at Vienna. The other three, the Mural Crown Awarded 
to Laelius, the Approach to Africa, and the Conference of Scipio and Hannibal, 
each have the monogram of the Zenobia set at Vienna, HM, i.e., probably 
Hubert de Maecht. These tapestries are in fine condition and form an 
important addition to those already on this side of the Atlantic. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Old Peruvian Weaving.— In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXVII, 1916, pp, 
181-198 (2 pis.; 17 figs.), E. Seler discusses the figures on old Peruvian pottery 
in which there are human heads and fantastic bodies, sometimes human and 
sometimes animal, bird or serpent. Similar designs are found on woven 
fabrics of the same date. The writer publishes one of these, a piece 2.52 m. 
long and 1.01 m. wide, recently acquired by the Museum fur Volkerkunde, 
Berlin. On a purple background are thirty-eight demons arranged in seven 
rows, and in each of the four corners is another queer demon. The figures 
represent a friendly demon bringing down from heaven beans and manioc to 
mortals. Ibid. pp. 199-201 (3 figs.), M. Schmidt discusses the technique 
of the weaving. 



